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THE CRITICS’ CANDIDATE! 


(Author’s summary.—An American evaluation of the novels of Alphonse Daudet as 
contrasted with the estimate given by European critics.) 


ORE than once the student of literature is startled to dis- 

cover how far from his own point of view is the reaction of 
some critic. When this happens the novice is apt to feel much 
chagrin and doubt his judgment. But before long he becomes cog- 
nizant of the wide variation that often exists between the pro- 
nouncements of equally eminent critics. This fact once familiar, 
the student, realizing that difference of opinion is both possible 
and legitimate, profits by these experiences and gains confidence 
in his own powers of analysis. This is said by way of apology for 
the presentation of what I like to think is the American point of 
view of the realism and naturalism of Daudet’s novels, in contra- 
distinction to the French and European estimate expressed by 
critics contemporary with the novelist. 

After having been both familiar with Daudet’s short stories and 
an enthusiastic admirer of their delicate, fanciful charm, spontane- 
ous humor, and fragrantly retrospective, idealized regionalism, it 
was a distinct surprise to take up the novels and learn what the 
critics said of this phase of his art. What a challenge to thought 
and analysis are such statements as those of Lemaitre when he 
says: “Si l’on compare M. Daudet avec M. Zola, on verra que 
c’est M. Daudet qui est le romancier naturaliste, non M. Zola”. . . 
and again... “Il est, je crois, l’écrivain le plus sincérement réaliste 


1 A paper given at the 1931 meeting of The Modern Language Association, at 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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402 CAMERON C. GULLETTE 
qui ait été.”’ Provocative also is such a statement as that of Moril- 
lot; that Daudet’s novels are: “...des études de meceurs con- 
temporains, prises sur le vif, d’une saveur un peu Acre, écrites dans 
un style étincelant et nerveux. C’est proprement du réalisme dis- 
tillé, épuré, limpide comme l’élixir 4 jamais fameux du R. P. 
Gaucher.”’ Wells, too, says that the early idyllic side of Daudet’s 
art is gradually subordinated to a realism more complete, perhaps, 
than that of any contemporary writer in the novel. Critic after 
critic might be cited to show how general is this French and Euro- 
pean estimate of the novels as superlatively important works of 
realism and naturalism. There can be no question that there is 
much realism and naturalism in the novels. The point is, are the 
European critics quite justified in calling him the most genuinely 
realistic novelist of his time, and in ranking him above Zola in that 
respect? And can we agree, in favor of Daudet’s realism and 
naturalism, with such an estimate as that of Scherer, who said of 
Zola: “Il a jonglé tout le temps avec des mots dont il ignorait le 
sens’’? 

As two of the tenets of realism and naturalism were to keep 
notebooks of observations made from life and to strive for repro- 
duction of reality, it is interesting to note the place that both of 
these had in the novels. 

Daudet would seem to have thoroughly exemplified the realis- 
tic procédé of keeping notebooks. He did so for years, until the habit 
became a mania with him, according to his friends and relatives. 
Some of the observations were published posthumously as the 
“‘Notes sur la Vie.”’ He himself tells how he wrote his novels from 
these notebooks, piecing together characters from different notes, 
combining in one plot the various observations made at widely 
different times and places. 

Both our author and his friends attest his efforts to attain exact 
truth and realism. Toudouze says: ‘‘Aucune merveille d’imagina- 
tion ne valait pour lui la peinture exacte d’une chose vraie, d’un 
fait réel. C’est le souci de la vie qui a accaparé toutes les forces 
vives d’Alphonse Daudet; c’est pour peindre exactement la vie 
qu’il s’est courbé sur elle, l’étudiant, la poursuivant sous toutes ses 
manifestations.’’ Daudet himself gives ample testimony in his 
Souvenirs d’un Homme de Lettres, in Trente Ans de Paris and in 
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the prefaces to the novels—in that of Jack, in particular. In the 
effort to present absolutely true and realistic characters he took 
many directly from life. Tartarin was a meridional relative. Pas- 
sajon, the foolish, pompous old teacher-clerk in Le Nabab, was a 
relative. Pére Joyeuse, in the same book, was an actual person. 
Le Nabab himself was a real being. De Mora was Daudet’s patron, 
the Duc de Morny. Monpavon, the shirtfront, as Daudet calls 
him, was a living member of society. Doctor Jenkins of the famous 
—or infamous—pills was a composite of two medical men well 
known in Paris. Felicia Ruys is said to be Sarah Bernhardt. The 
crowd of parasites who prey on the Nabob contains portraits of 
various people familiar to the Parisian of that day. In Jack the 
hero was real, the little black prince was taken from life and Man- 
gin was taken over bodily, even to the name. This is of course only 
a partial list of the many characters whom the author took from 
living models and whose effective presence in his novels testifies 
to Daudet’s genuine concern for realism. 

Daudet was equally careful in attempting the description of 
places and things, as he himself tells us in the preface to Jack. 
When he wished to describe the working quarter of Nantes he went 
there and spent some weeks lodging in the very district in which 
the scene was to be laid. And he was only too familiar with the 
haunts of the ratés, in Paris. Had he not himself repeatedly visited 
the Bohemian rendez-vous and had he not himself been evicted 
from poor lodgings because of inability to pay even the pittance 
asked as rent? In that part of Jack located in the forest near Paris, 
where Argenton has his house with the Latin inscription over the 
door, the territory was equally familiar to the author. It was there 
that he himself had a country house called Champrosay. While 
these citations have all been from the one book, Jack, the same 
is true of all, I believe. 

The locations that he chooses and the characters presented 
are, as a whole, typical of the naturalistic pretension to history 
and democracy. Daudet is particularly famous for his pictures of 
the ratés and humble folk, of unfortunates and members of the 
lower classes. This may be expected of a naturalist writer, for did 
not the Goncourts say, in the preface to Germinie Lacerteux: 
“Vivant au XIX¢® siécle, dans un temps de suffrage universel, de 
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démocratie, de libéralisme, nous nous sommes demandé si ce qu’on 
appelle les basses classes n’avait pas droit au roman’’? Likewise, 
the breadth of the picture given of Paris, the scene of his novels, is 
typical of naturalism: it is a history of the city of that time. Did 
not the Goncourts say: “‘L’Histoire est un roman qui a été; le 
roman est de l'histoire qui aurait pu étre’’? And did not Zola call 
his bulky Rougon-Macquart series a ‘‘natural and social history 
of the Second Empire’’? In Daudet’s “‘history of Paris’ Jack tells 
of the lower strata of Bohemia—of the artists, writers, would-be- 
singers, doctors, and struggle-for-lifers. There too are the women 
of the demi-monde. Les Rois en exil introduces the reader into the 
lower circles of the foreign colony. Fromont jeune et Risler ainé is 
a novel of the factory and industrial district. Le Nabab gives a 
picture of society, of the imitation of upper circles by the servants, 
and of the life of parvenus who have come as strangers to the capital. 
And even when Daudet goes outside of this Paris which he wishes 
to present fully he gives a remarkably realistic picture. Wells says 
of Daudet’s picture of Nantes and the working class—a setting 
and group with which he was unfamiliar before writing this 
novel—that it is the first serious treatment ever given of a working 
class. 

It is perhaps on the basis of these features that so many French 
and European critics have hailed Daudet as a better naturalist 
than Zola, for our author is more exact and truthful—if we accept 
the critics’ questioning of certain phases of Zola’s writing. They 
claim, for example, that, in spite of all his theories about exacti- 
tude, Zola himself was superficial and careless. Martino declares 
that the writer, in the one hundred and fifty page description of the 
garden called Le Paradou, in La Faute de l’Abbé Mouret, simply 
drew on his childhood memory of the spot, referring to botanical 
texts and catalogues for all actual details. Even Zola’s friend, Pau! 
Alexis, declares that he went with the author for a brief half- 
hour’s work and tour of inspection of a large house which served 
as the setting of Pot-bouille. Question is also raised of the verity of 
the picture of a rouged and painted Emperor Louis Napoleon just 
on the eve of the battle of Sedan, as described in La Débécle. Wells 
quotes the reply made to the critics by Zola—a reply in which the 
leader of naturalism found no answer except to claim the liberty of 
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a poet to take what version suited him! And Zola’s characters, as a 
whole, seem more caricatures than familiar people. 

But even though Daudet is more soberly truthful in many 
phases of his work, he can not claim leadership in the naturalistic 
characteristic of documentation. True, he can employ it, though 
never to the extent to which it is carried by Zola. What Daudet 
usually did is evidenced by Brunetiére’s declaration that Daudet’s 
impressionism or seizing of the unseizable was a distinctly new 
contribution to literature. This ability to sum up a situation in a 
single vivid phrase is surely the very antithesis of the realist’s or 
the naturalist’s procédé, for they sought to build a living whole out 
of laboriously heaped-up petty details. This impressionistic tend- 
ency offers one of the most delightful features of Daudet’s work. 
Such a phrase as cette attitude de mére calls up a clearer image than 
a mass of separate details. One phase of the impressionism is 
Daudet’s frequent evocation of a scene through the effect that 
sound, temperature, and confusion have on a given character. In 
Jack, for example, a great machine shop is described through the 
effect of its terrifying, deafening noise and force as experienced by 
a delicate boy. It seems certain that Daudet did not usually docu- 
ment in a typically naturalistic way. 

In addition to the features of naturalistic writing already 
enumerated, mention should be made of the aim of such writers to 
be objective, scientific, in their conception of man as a creature 
dominated by physical reactions of either a selfish or strongly 
animal nature, and pessimistic in their estimate of society. It 
would seem that it is chiefly in these features, so important in 
genuinely naturalistic work, that Daudet differs from thorough- 
going adherence to the School. Although there is much that is 
somber and revolting in his novels, nevertheless, when one reads 
between the lines, the spirit that animates them is diametrically 
opposed to the surface realism and naturalism. True, many of the 
characters are bizarre and abnormal, as was common in works be- 
longing to this school. The realists and naturalists claimed to give 
only actual life, but their restriction of subject and setting to drab 
life made it necessary to heighten the interest by resorting to ex- 
treme cases. But however far from normal Daudet’s people may be 
it is exceedingly rare that they are not presented with sympathy 
and understanding, with subjective warmth. Indeed, they are con- 
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ceived and portrayed with such fanciful imagination, roundness, 
and development, with such spontaneous lifelikeness, that they 
seem clearly the reflection of Daudet’s first period and represent 
the intrusion of the idyllic element of the short stories into the 
realism of the novels. To show how human in their virtues, faults, 
moods, charm, and response to life are Daudet’s characters and 
how they differ from characters found in the works of naturalists 
such as Zola, contrast the latter’s Nana with Daudet’s Ida Barancy, 
in Jack. Ida is charming, unmoral, rattle-brained, and irresponsi- 
ble, given to childish lying in an effort to impress people, is genu- 
inely interested in those about her, and artlessly natural. Sensu- 
ality is the least of her attributes and the lack of stress upon it, 
together with an equal lack of promiscuity, forms a striking con- 
trast with the picture of Nana, who is a hearty, sensual animal 
with little lightness or mental charm. Ida is portrayed from so 
many different angles. In addition to what has been said of her, 
she is cruel in her unthinking, frivolous egoism, allows her son's 
life to be ruined, and is the immediate cause of his death. Yet she 
loves him dearly, as is shown by many incidents, and has a tender, 
loving nature. She is not mercenary, for she abandons the luxury 
provided by Bon Ami in order to cast her lot in with the strange 
Aumery d’Argenton. She is a unique creation, a flight of fancy, and 
not at all a naturalistic character. Argenton bears the same stamp, 
with his morgue, his baleful blue gaze, his “Fille de Faust’? which 
he almost writes, his feeling that prominent writers are plagiarizing 
his ideas, with his petulance, his hypochondria, his love of good 
food, his kindness in prosperity to poor friends, and his weakness 
before their selfish intrigues. With it all he is so relentlessly, meanly 
cruel to Jack and so jealous of Ida’s affection for her son. He wants 
Ida with him and the possibility of losing her causes him horrid 
pangs of selfish fear. Yet he treats her harshly and coldly. He is 
more than the usual naturalistic man dominated by sensuality and 
cold self-interest. Another character typical of Daudet’s rounded, 
fancy-touched people is Delobelle, the old actor in Fromont jeune 
et Risler ainé, who is waiting—and has been waiting during many 
years—for the managers to recognize his ability. In the meantime, 
merely as a temporary arrangement, he keeps himself before their 
notice, strolling about, well-fed and neatly dressed, maintained in 
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comfort while he “struggles’—the word is his—by the toil of his 
wife and crippled daughter. Some of Daudet’s figures are less 
natural and more like the caricatures at which Dickens succeeded 
so well. Such is M. Joyeuse in Le Nabab—a mild, mediocre little 
man with a flighty imagination and a penchant for dramatizing his 
day dreams to himself. He is an absurd, fantastic, pathetic figure. 
The plots may deal with disappointment, disillusionment, 
tragedy, and the sordid, somber drama of life as the naturalists 
conceived it to be. And these plots may unfold in passages con- 
taining naturalism of detail and choice of scene to be described. 
Also, many characters may seem typically naturalistic in their 
viciousness. But under the surface pulses a vibrant sympathy, in- 
terest, and subjective coloring that would seem to separate com- 
pletely such work from genuine naturalism. With this large sym- 
pathy, with his desire to be a marchand de bonheur and save people 
from the mistakes he felt they were so apt to make, Daudet could 
rarely be absolutely harsh, even with the most erring and faulty of 
his creations. Take, for example, Argenton, who is so meanly cruel 
in his hatred, so causelessly vicious in his treatment of Jack. Here 
is a despicable character if there ever was one. Yet see how much 
sympathy Daudet manifests for the man! Argenton is so consumed 
with desire and ambition, at first, and later so unhappy and uneasy 
in his good fortune, so incapable of realizing his ambitions, so im- 
mature in his conduct of life, that, after all, we pity him. That is, 
we pity him if we are able to perceive this and after we have suffi- 
ciently hated him for his cruelty. Read Le Nabab and see how warm 
is the author’s sympathy for the poor, blundering, primitive fellow. 
In spite of the grossness of his social clumsiness, in spite of his 
foolish lavishness and almost criminal expenditures, in spite of the 
dubious moral tone of his past life and his complete separation 
from the society in which he now wishes to move, in spite of all, 
Jansoulet is made an appealing, naive, forceful figure—one to be 
sincerely liked and pitied. The same is true of Ida Barancy. Erring 
though her life has been and thoughtlessly cruel as she is to Jack, 
still she is a figure of singular, childlike charm. Prostitution has not 
touched that harmless, frivolous mind. She can chatter as gaily 
and volubly as her little son. Her irresponsibility is equally great. 
Yet she loves Jack dearly and suffers when he suffers—during 
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his youth. She is not wholly admirable, but Daudet smiles at her. 

Sympathy, then, is a quality that runs throughout the work 
of Daudet and differentiates it from true naturalism by changing 
the emphasis from man’s animal instincts of selfishness and sensu- 
ality, from the primitive ape traits, to a stress upon man’s un- 
happiness in life—unhappiness caused either by his own unsatis- 
fied desires or through the harshness of others toward him. The 
picture is not of the bestial but of the frustration and heartache 
brought by life. Daudet feels, with the naturalists, that the world 
is a hard school—but he believes that life is worth living and that 
people are interesting. He has few illusions, but his view is funda- 
mentally tolerant and optimistic. In a setting of naturalistic ex- 
ternals, such as a writer of that particular time having such friends 
as Flaubert, Edmond de Goncourt, and Zola, could scarcely fail to 
employ, he manifests a subjective kindliness and optimism that 
recall the earlier short stories and that set his novels apart. 

Since the critics have so often linked the two names, it may 
be apropos, in concluding, to attempt proof of the subjectivity of 
Daudet’s naturalism by contrasting it with that of Zola. As has 
been said, the critics question Zola’s accuracy in documentation. 
They also challenge his knowledge of many of the places and classes 
treated. And worse than that they declare that his hatred for Louis 
Napoleon and his antipathy to the political and social develop- 
ments of the Second Empire caused him to falsify the whole pic- 
ture presented in the Rougon-Macquart series. Martino says in this 
connection: “Son parti pris est violent: il déteste 1’Empire.” 
Doumic and Lemaitre concur emphatically. They likewise con- 
demn the note orduriére, the extreme stress upon the bestial, the 
sensual, the stupidly animal characteristics of man. So far has 
Zola carried this that Brunetiére has declared that Zola’s peasants 
and laboring classes are no longer living people. This implies sub- 
jectivity in his work. But how different is this subjectivity from 
that of Daudet! Is it not reasonable to say that, in spite of the 
European critics’ pronouncements, Zola is absolutely naturalistic 
in general effect because of the documentation, blind belief in 
science and heredity, and deep pessimism manifested throughout 
his works? Is not their condemnation based on the external evi- 
dences of failure to be soberly accurate and is all of Zola’s modifica- 
tion not toward the extreme of naturalism? 
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Daudet, on the contrary, writes with considerable external 
realism and naturalism which is soberly veracious, but is his work 
not fundamentally sympathetic, with a tendency to idealize or 
excuse character? And is this not a modification away from natu- 
ralism and toward idealism, and subjectivity that separates him 
from genuine naturalism? Perhaps Wells is closest to the truth 
when he calls Daudet a “realistic, sympathetic Impressionist.” 
But at any rate, we surely cannot agree with the European critics 
who call him a better naturalist than Zola. 


CAMERON C. GULLETTE 
University of Illinois 





AN HELENE 


Helene, deine Schénheit lacht 

Mir wie die Barken vom Phiaakerstrand, 
Die leise iibers Meer und sacht 
Den miiden Wandersmann gebracht 

Nach seinem Heimatland. 


Mich trug, gewohnt an Meer und Strom, 
Dein klassisch Antlitz, hyazinten Haar, 
Dein Nymphenwesen, schlicht und fromm, 

Zur Glorie, die einst Hellas war, 
Zur Pracht, die einstens Rom. 


In jener Fensternische, sieh! 
Strahlst du in deinem Lichtgewand, 
Die achatne Lampe in der Hand! 
Ah, Psyche, von allen Reichen wie 
Gelobt dein Land! 
Ubertragen von E. W. Triess 











LITERARY TRANSLATION! 


(Author’s summary.—Certain linguistic, disciplinary, and cultural values are de- 
rived from accurate, painstaking, and artistic translation from modern foreign 
languages. Training in such translation offers many practical advantages, and may 
be used effectively as a class exercise in a variety of courses.) 


URING recent search for other information which I had 

reason to believe was interred in the periodical literature 
dealing with the learning and teaching of modern foreign languages, 
I have skimmed through what seems to be an appalling number of 
articles without exhuming a great deal that is relevant to the sub- 
ject of literary translation.? From the plethora of mutually destruc- 
tive claims for the direct, the natural, the reading, the scientific, 
and the eclectic methods, I did salvage, here and there, some par- 
ticularly vitriolic references to the archaic practice of translation 
from the foreign language to the vernacular. These derogatory re- 
marks, however, were directed against the ordinary, “garden- 
variety” of translation, which consists merely in “getting the 
thought involved and rendering the passage in grammatically per- 
fect and idiomatic vernacular,’’ which is something short of the 
kind of translation which I have in mind. Furthermore, I am not 
here concerned with translation, either intensive or extensive, as 
a method for the acquisition of an elementary grammatical, syn- 
tactical, or “reading”’ knowledge of a foreign language. 

It would be well to define my conception of “‘literary’’ trans- 
lation, before proceeding to a consideration of its values, and of 
its place in the learning and teaching of modern foreign languages. 
Literary translation, then, consists of something more than simply 
“getting the thought involved and rendering the passage in gram- 
matically perfect and idiomatic vernacular,’ for such a version is 
all too often mechanical and lifeless, if not a flagrant betrayal of 
the tone and spirit of the original. The sort of translation whose 
virtues, and difficulties, I would point out, is that which reproduces 
in the vernacular not only the bare thought, but the nuances of 


1 Read before the Iowa Conference of Modern Foreign Language Teachers, 
University of Iowa, March 4, 1932. 

? Most notable exception: B. Q. Morgan, In Defense of Translation, Modern 
Language Journal, t (April, 1917), pp. 235-241. 

* B. Crider, Corrective Values of Repeated Translations, School Review, XXXVI 
(December, 1929), pp. 771-779. 
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thought, and something of the style and tone and spirit of the 
original as well. Certainly “accuracy and fidelity [to the original] 
are indispensable prerequisites,”’ but the aim of literary translation 
should be “‘felicity of phrase rather than mere accuracy, beauty 
of style rather than plain fidelity.’’* Such a translation will, on oc- 
casion, make short shrift of syntax; it will rarely disclose the articu- 
lations of the original phrase; it will avoid gallicisms and cognate 
forms like the pest; and it will not take refuge behind italics with 
the cry of ‘‘untranslatable.” It will not be slapped together be- 
tween two classes with the aid of a pocket dictionary, but labori- 
ously perfected and polished with the aid of a battery of glossaries 
and dictionaries, bilingual, historical, and etymological, a the- 
saurus, and a handbook of English usage. In short, it will require 
a sound basic knowledge both of the foreign language and of the 
vernacular—or the willingness to acquire this knowledge,—plus 
industry, patience, imagination, taste, and inherent or cultivated 
Sprachgefiihl. Obviously such a translation is a work of art, and 
transcends the talent or capacity of the mediocre or uninterested 
student: the product of his efforts will fall far short of the excellence 
of Andrew Lang’s Aucassin and Nicolette or Urquhardt’s Rabelais; 
but for the student who has already mastered the elements of a 
foreign language, there is much to be gained from the emulation 
of such models. Readers of the Modern Language Journal are 
familiar with Professor B. Q. Morgan’s efforts to stimulate greater 
interest in “the art of translation” by offering prizes for the best 
translations of passages chosen from German, French, and Spanish 
works. Professor Morgan’s excellent critical comments on the 
composite versions which he reproduces in his “translation clinic’ 
give some idea of the difficulty and the delicacy of the translator’s 
task. 

Most open-minded teachers will admit that translation from 
the foreign language to the vernacular has certain values in the 
study of a modern foreign language, though there is far from a 
unanimity of opinion as to the kind or amount of this translation, 
or the place where it may be introduced most effectively. No doubt 
the old “grammar and translation” method, which devoted three- 


‘ B. Q. Morgan, The Art of Translation, Modern Language Journal, x11 (Octo- 
ber, 1928), p. 81. 
* The Art of Translation, Modern Language Journal, x11 (March, 1928), et seq. 
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fourths of the time to translating, as a gauge of the student’s com- 
prehension, reduced the process to monotony and boredom; but the 
abuse of the method is not proof of its iniquity per se. That gener- 
ations of teachers have used translation from the foreign language, 
and that many of its radical opponents have reverted to it, are 
indications that translation, properly used, must have some virtues. 

What are some of the benefits which may be derived from 
translation? Its chief function, perhaps, is the enlargement of the 
foreign vocabulary; recent tests seem to indicate that it develops 
a more extensive knowledge of grammar and syntax than was 
commonly supposed. It develops the feeling for, and the habit of, 
accuracy, the habit of concentrated attention, and the power of 
observation. Closely associated with these values are the ‘“‘by- 
products” of foreign language study in general, and of translation 
in particular:* namely, an enlarged English vocabulary, a more 
precise notion of word values, and a new and real comprehension 
of English grammar, usage, and structure—in short, a fuller con- 
ception of the possibilities of one’s own language as the means of 
clear and accurate expression of ideas.’ 

Thus far I have spoken only of the most obvious ways in which 
“ordinary” translation increases the student’s knowledge of the 
foreign language and of the vernacular, and gives him transferrable 
training in memorization, analysis, and generalization. To these 
linguistic and incidental values of translation in general, must be 
added the aesthetic value of literary translation, first, as a means 
to the appreciation of beauty of style and of effectiveness of ex- 
pression, and secondly, as an end in itself, that is, an artistic repro- 
duction of the original. It is not easy to determine to what extent 
aesthetic appreciation of literature is due to native qualities of the 

°C. D. Zdanowicz, By-products of Modern Foreign Language Study, Modern 
Language Journal, x11 (January, 1929), pp. 257-269. 

7 Cf. O. H. Werner, Influence of the Study of Modern Foreign Languages on 
the Development of Abilities in English, Modern Language Journal, xu (January, 
1928), pp. 241-260. Although Professor Werner concludes from his investigation 
“that it is difficult to defend the general statement that the study of a modern 
foreign language will always aid in the development of desirable abilities in Eng- 
lish,” he admits that the evidence indicates that such study “aids in the develop- 
ment of speed and comprehension in reading, . . . in the development of ability in 
grammar and in the development of vocabulary.”’ I am convinced that if the in- 
vestigation were carried further, into more advanced courses, the gain in desirable 
qualities in English would be shown to rise sharply. 
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individual, to his background and intellectual maturity, or to the 
training which he has received; and it is evident that individual 
differences play a large part in determining the quality and quan- 
tity of aesthetic appreciation derived from the study of literature; 
but in any case, it is highly desirable that every effort should be 
made to cultivate and arouse the aesthetic sense. This can be done, 
and is done, to a certain extent, by the explication de textes method, 
and by frequent reference to critical appreciations; both of these 
methods are effective, but both of them are fragmentary. The ex- 
plication method selects, for elucidation and comment, certain of 
the more obvious merits, defects, and particularities of the work 
studied; the critical studies of this work, when they are not so 
erudite (not to say abstruse) as to bewilder the undergraduate, 
concern themselves most frequently only with such details as con- 
tribute to an understanding of the general characteristics and sig- 
nificance of the work. An accurate, intelligent, and artistic trans- 
lation, however, is more thorough and more complete than either 
of these methods: it forces the translator to make an original esti- 
mate of the totality of effect of the passage, page, or chapter in 
question, and a detailed analysis of the means whereby this effect 
is obtained. 

After mention of the linguistic, cultural, and aesthetic values of 
translation, the statement that literary translation may be a valid 
objective in itself must sound contradictory, the suggestion that 
it has a commercial value, heretical. Moreover, the regression from 
the popular idea that the purpose of a college education is ‘to 
make more money faster’’ has been too recent, too slow, and too 
painful, for us now to play up deliberately the commercial possi- 
bilities of a major in modern foreign languages. But while we must 
continue to stress the cultural, rather than the professional and 
commercial, value of foreign language study, we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the world rewards culture, and pays for its 
dissemination by teaching and by translation. This world of ours 
may be growing smaller, but as the members of the family of 
nations continue to speak different languages, the need for instruc- 
tion in languages and for translations increases. It is unnecessary 
to marshal batallions of statistics to prove that translation has 
become a more important literary endeavor than at any other time 
in the history of the modern world.* 


® One may obtain some idea of the extent to which Spanish has been translated 
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I was very much surprised recently to find that I could list, 
offhand, over fifty colleagues, former students, and close personal 
friends, who have published translations from modern foreign 
languages. Even more significant is the fact that among this num- 
ber there are eleven of my former students whose livelihood is 
dependent, at least in part, on literary translation—and there 
must be many others. The variety of ways in which these students 
have put their knowledge of French to work is interesting. 

Mr. A. would be earning a precarious living by doing creative 
writing, were it not for the income which he receives from trans- 
lations of novels, plays, and articles; and I might say, in passing, 
that the excellence of one of his translations entitles it to be classed 
as a piece of creative writing, that his translations in general are 
superior to his original works, and that his own style is patterned, 
for better or for worse, after the language from which he translates. 

Mr. B., in his capacity of secretary to one of our commercial 
attachées, spends at least half his time in making official transla- 
tions of essays on economic subjects, editorials, trade reports, 
technical documents, etc. 

Miss C. is similarly employed in Washington. 

Miss D., on the strength of her knowledge of French and 
Spanish, obtained a position as private secretary in a firm doing 
some import and export business. More recently she has organized 
a translation service, with the collaboration of an Alsatian girl 
teaching in the public schools, and together they are prepared to 
translate foreign letters into English, and the replies into French, 
Spanish, German, or Italian, within twenty-four hours. 

Mr. E. is employed by an advertising agency and prepares copy 
in French for an American firm doing business abroad, and in 
English (or, as he prefers to say, in ‘‘American,”’ and I think the 
distinction is quite proper in connection with advertising) for a 
French firm which advertises widely in the United States. 

Mr. F. is a young lawyer whose knowledge of French has taken 
him to France on at least two important cases; he checks over the 
work of the ¢raducteurs jurés in all important documents, briefs 
the reports and testimony himself, and has even translated several 
French articles on jurisprudence. 





by consulting Angel Flores, Spanish Literature in English Translation: A Biblio- 
graphical Syllabus. With an Introduction by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. New York, 
1926. 
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Miss G. was persuaded by her parents to give up a medical 
career to become a teacher of French in a large city high school. 
Her rather unusual preparation enables her to furnish a number of 
physicians more trustworthy translations of medical articles than 
their imperfect knowledge of French permits them to make. 

Probably the best English translation of Racine’s Andromaque 
which has appeared to date is the completion of a class exercise 
set for two talented young versifiers, whom I might even call 
poets, were they not instructors of English in a neighboring uni- 
versity. 

It may appear, from the cases cited, that I am advocating the 
establishment of a school for translators, obviously an impractical 
plan, as comparatively few language majors would ever make 
practical use of such technical training, and an unorthodox view- 
point, as the linguistic, cultural, aesthetic, and disciplinary® pur- 
poses of translations are, and should be, our first considerations. 
I am convinced, however, that technical training in the fine art of 
translation would in no wise vitiate the other values derived from 
translation. Moreover, to point out the various practical or com- 
mercial applications of an ability to do fine translation might prove 
to be an incentive to further and more intensive study of modern 
foreign languages. 

I am inclined to think that too few teachers of modern foreign 
languages ever give a thought to the existence of translations— 
except in considering the possibility of a too-readily accessible 
“trot”? for outside reading assignments. A trifle superior in their 
ability to read “‘in the original,”’ or perhaps subconsciously a little 
fearful lest the widespread use of translations undermine their 
usefulness as teachers, they are unaware of the extent to which 
foreign works are being translated, unmindful of the shamefully 
antiquated and inadequate translations which are being unloaded 
on an unsuspecting public, and indifferent to the opportunity for 
them, and for their students, to use the superior knowledge of the 
foreign language and literature which they have acquired. For 

* Cf. B. Cerf, Aims in the Teaching of Modern Languages, Modern Language 
Journal, v1 (May, 1922), pp. 419-440: “Training the linguistic conscience so that 
a student will exact of himself when translating or reading the most meticulous ac- 
curacy is of a disciplinary value which cannot be equalled, I think, in the study of 
any subject taught in schools, despite the opinions commonly held and frequently 


expressed in high places, that all study is of equal disciplinary value, that manual 
training offers the same possibilities as Greek.” 
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teachers especially, literary translation is a practicable and profit- 
able sort of scholarly work which can be carried on without the 
resources of a great research library. When I say profitable, how- 
ever, I am referring rather to the intangible profits than to the 
direct financial return, for publishers rarely pay as much as $500.00, 
and often pay as little as $50.00, for the ordinary translation of a 
novel or a collection of short stories. Naturally, many of these 
translations are quite “‘ordinary’’, which means that there is just 
that much more opportunity and need for distinguished translations. 

The question arises as to when and where should practice in 
literary translation be introduced in the learning and teaching of 
foreign languages. Such an exercise might profitably be attempted, 
from time to time, as soon as the student has started to read ma- 
terial that has literary value. Not only would it be a waste of time 
to make a polished translation of the synthetic French of the 
average elementary reader, but to make such a translation the 
student needs a better understanding of the intricacies of grammar, 
syntax, and idiom, than he has at the level where he usually begins 
reading. In intermediate courses it is the disciplinary value of oc- 
casional fine translation which is of greatest importance. In all 
literature courses, even the most advanced, occasional exercises in 
literary translation are invaluable in bringing out stylistic par- 
ticularities and in developing literary appreciation. Even in com- 
position courses, or perhaps especially in such courses, accurate 
and painstaking translation into the vernacular is nearly as im- 
portant as translation into the foreign language, as a means of 
clarifying questions of syntax, of bringing out distinctions in word 
values, and of fixing the elusive connotations of certain idioms. 
While many of our own teachers of modern languages, either be- 
cause they consider translation into the vernacular too obvious 
or too easy, or perhaps merely because they feel the impelling 
necessity of covering all the exercises of a certain number of les- 
sons in the text, have overlooked the possibilities of translation, 
many of our foreign teachers, familiar with the classical théme et 
version method, have long included the valuable exercise of literary 
translation from the foreign language to the vernacular in their 
composition courses. 

The most surprising and the most gratifying results which I 
have ever obtained from this type of exercise have been in a course 


ie: 
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in French lyric poetry. From such students as had talent for versi- 
fication or had had sufficient training in English metrics, I have re- 
quired a translation or two in verse; from the others, I have re- 
quired a comparison of one or several metrical translations with 
the original poem. As a means of vitalizing the study of metrics, of 
forcing a careful analysis of the elusive qualities of suggestion and 
sonority, and of deepening the student’s appreciation of poetry in 
general, I recommend this method heartily. 

In general, the best results may be obtained, and the greatest 
profit derived, by the more mature student, who has progressed 
from the study of linguistics to the study of literature. It has fre- 
quently been observed, and it is perhaps only natural to expect, 
that the advanced student, who has been reading extensively for 
content in literature courses, is less familiar with grammar and 
syntax, and less accurate in his notion of word and idiom values, 
than the intermediate student who is devoting a greater portion of 
his time to language study proper in composition and conversation 
courses. An occasional exercise in literary translation serves, at 
least to some extent, as a corrective of this condition. 

The number and variety of courses offered by our modern lan- 
guage departments, and the great freedom permitted the student 
in his election of these courses to form a major, show our hesitancy 
to “standardize” and our willingness to meet, within reasonable 
limits, every taste and interest. Nevertheless, little or no provision 
is made for the type of student for whom English departments pro- 
vide courses in advanced composition, such as short story and 
play writing. For a small number of well-prepared students whose 
tastes and talents lie in that direction, a course in the theory and 
practice of fine translation from the foreign language to the vernac- 
ular might well be offered.!° 

My own enthusiastic belief in the possibilities of a course in 
literary translation, the realization that the problem affects all 
language departments, and the hope that through such a course 
these departments might come to work in closer harmony, have 
led me so far as to suggest a plan whereby all language depart- 
ments might collaborate in offering a seminar (or “laboratory” or 
“workshop’’) course in the principles and technique of fine transla- 


1° Professor B. Q. Morgan has given such a course at the University of Wiscon- 
sin for several years. 
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tion. The course would be open to advanced undergraduates who 
had done at least three years of a first foreign language, and, say, 
two years of a second. After a general consideration of the theory of 
translation (and possibly an historical account of the practice of 
translation, and of its effects on various literatures), representa- 
tives of the various departments or languages would compare one 
or several translations from the foreign languages with the original 
or originals, and lastly, the students would be required to criticize 
or revise existing translations, and to work out new ones. In the 
case of those students who knew only the other two of the modern 
foreign languages commonly studied (i.e., French, German, Span- 
ish, and Italian) it would appear that half the class discussion 
would be lost. Iam not sure that there might not be an actual com- 
pensatory gain in acquiring at least a rudimentary conception of 
comparative grammar, a more extensive knowledge of English, 
and a desire to take up the study of a third or fourth language. 

In conclusion, let me beg of you not to interpret my remarks as 
an invitation to revert to monotonous, interest-killing, “‘garden- 
variety” translation, nor as a plea for the technical training of com- 
mercial translators, nor yet as an argument for including just an- 
other course in our overcrowded curricula. The points which I have 
attempted to bring out, and which I would leave with you, are these: 

1. That literary translation, as I have attempted to define it, 
is an invaluable means to a further and more precise acquisition 
of a foreign language; 

2. That it offers considerable aid in perfecting one’s mastery of 
the vernacular; 

3. That it has certain very desirable disciplinary values; 

4. That it is a proper and effective means of developing an 
aesthetic appreciation of literature; 

5. That it may be introduced to advantage as an exercise in a 
variety of courses; 

6. That it is an interesting, practicable, and profitable type of 
scholarly work for the teacher; 

7. That it has an undeniable commercial value; and 

8. That it is important enough, as a method, as a means, and 
as an end in itself, to command the serious attention of students 
and teachers of modern foreign languages. 

THOMAS R. PALFREY 
Northwestern University 


L’ANNEE LITTERAIRE MIL-NEUF 
CENT TRENTE-DEUX* 


| ape ervseregts quia suscité le plus de discussion dans le mon- 
de littéraire fut la publication de la Grammaire de l’ Académie 
Francaise. Cette grammaire, attendue avec impatience et qui se 
vendit 4 un nombre énorme d’exemplaires (plus de 300,000), fut 
sévérement critiquée de tous cétés. L’auteur moral en est M. Abel 
Hermant qui entraina l’Académie dans cette aventure; l’auteur 
réel est demeuré dans l’ombre, et désire dans doute y demeurer plus 
que jamais; et ce n’est pas un Académicien; deux des membres de 
la commission de |’Académie avaient refusé d’ailleurs de donner 
leur adhésion; et le vote final dans le corps de l’Académie avait été 
tres contesté. Les articles défavorables sont innombrables; des 
deux livres consacrés 4 un épluchage en régle, l’un, celui de M. 
Ferdinand Brunot, doyen émérite de la Faculté des Lettres de 
Paris et auteur de la monumentale Histoire de la Langue Frangaise, 
est le plus poussé, l’autre, celui de Baudy de Saunier est le plus 
spirituel. On trouvera les mérites et les démérites de la Grammaire 
fort bien appréciés, dans cette revue méme, (numéro de Novem- 
bre) article de William L. Schwartz, de Leland Stanford. 

On persiste 4 discuter une soi-disante “‘crise du théatre’”’ en 
France; on donne comme preuve de sa réalité le nombre, fort grand 
assurément, de piéces étrangéres représentées 4 Paris: Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schnitzler, Brooks and Lister (Wall Street 145), Chlamski, 
(Miracle de Verdun), St. Zweig (piéce tirée du roman de 24 heures 
dela vie d’une femme, etc.). On propose comme reméde la consolida- 
tion des forces progressives (plan de Copeau); et, en fait, Jouvet, 
Baty, Dullin et Pitoéf ont formé le “Cartel des quatre’’; en outre 
Dullin, de l’Atelier, a combiné ses ressources avec celles de la 
“Compagnie des quinze,” de Michel Saint-Denis; ils ont déja 
donné ensemble Les lanceurs de graine, la premiére piéce de théatre 
de Jean Giono. 

Sauf en Allemagne, il n’y a pas de pays ow on ait célébré avec 
plus de conviction qu’en France le centenaire de la mort de Goethe: 


* Le lecteur qui désirerait une revue plus détaillée de “L’ Année littéraire 1932,” 
la trouvera dans l'article “French Literature” du New International Year-Book, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, article dd 4 la méme plume que ces 
pages rapides. 
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le ministre Painlevé, M. Valéry et M. de Monzié formaient un 
comité d’initiative; la Sorbonne organisa une grande cérémonie ou 
l’orateur principal fut M. Valéry et ot la Comtesse de Noailles lut 
un poéme de circonstance sorti de sa propre plume; la Bibliothéque 
Nationale fit une exposition Goethéenne; on réédita le belle tra- 
duction des deux Faust par Gérard de Nerval; Suarés publia 
Goethe, le grand Europien, et on écrivit d’innombrables articles. 

Le “Grand Prix de littérature de l’Académie Francaise’”’ fut 
attribué (en décembre seulement au lieu de juin) 4 Franc-Nohain 
[pseud. pour M. E. Legrand] pour l’ensemble de son ceuvre: des 
vers, par exemple Fiidtes (1898); plusieurs recueils de Fables; du 
théatre, par exemple, L’heure espagnole; des variétés, par exemple, 
Tabourne (1910, 1914), etc. I] est 4 present attaché 4 la rédaction 
de l’Echo de Paris. Le “Prix Lasserre,” conféré officiellement par 
le Ministre d’Instruction publique, mais sur recommendation d’un 
imposant comité d’hommes de lettres, récompensa les fréres 
Marius-Ary Leblond, auteurs de Vies paralléles, d’Oued, d’Ulysse 
cafre,et en 1932 de Martyrs dela République ; et qui, en 1909, avaient 
obtenu le “‘Prix Goncourt” pour En France. 

Pofsie.—On a déploré la mort d’un des plus célébres poétes 
belges, Max Elskamp (auteur par example de Somnia Aegri); et 
celle d’Albert Londres, mort dans un naufrage dans la Méditer- 
ranée, l’auteur d’un recueil récent intitulé La marche a l’étoile— 
l’étoile de la poésie—,parfois appelé le chef de “‘l’école effréniste.”’ 

Le nombre de prix offerts aux poétes est presque aussi grand 
que celui destiné aux romanciers; en voici quelques-uns: le plus 
estimé, le “‘Prix Moréas’’ fut attribué 4 Georges-Louis Garnier, 
pour l’ensemble de son ceuvre poétique, et en 1932, Le songe 
dépouillé; il rappelle Sully-Prudhomme; le “‘Prix Claire-Virenque,”’ 
pour poésie d’inspiration spiritualiste, 4 Renée Zeller, pour son 
poéme Sainte-Catherine; le ‘Prix Petitdidier’” un des plus avan- 
tageux, a Vincent Muselli, pour l’ensemble de son ceuvre; le 
“Prix de poésie de la Société des Gens de lettres,” fut donné a 
Jacques Cerviéres pour Hésitations. 

On publia une édition de Marceline Desbordes Valmore, des vers 
de jeunesse de Rimbaud, des inédits de feu Ch. Le Goffic. Venant 
aux vivants, des recueils parurent signés par Fernand Gregh (fidéle 
a Victor Hugo), H. de Régnier, Pierre Jouve, Jean Cocteau, Marie 
Delarue Madrus. Une mention spéciale s’impose 4 |’occasion (a) 
du Nemrod, par Raymond Schwab, un long poéme d’inspiration 
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panthéiste et humanitaire, décrivant une ére de réconciliation 
générale entre dieux, hommes et la création tout entiére; (b) du 
Marcel, poéme dramatique, par A. Godoy, qui évoque en les dé- 
crivant les Ages de l’homme (aube, matin, midi, soir, nuit); (c) des 
Fableaux, par J. M. Sollier, dont le titre indique la note médiévale. 
Ajoutons quelques volumes encore: Max Jacob, Rivages, mélange 
bien moderne de grotesque et d’eccentrique; Ch. Sébastien Le- 
conte, Nuit d Getsemani (chrétien et panthéiste) ; quelques dadaistes 
ou surréalistes, T. Zara, Ow boivent les loups, P. Eluard, La vie 
immédiate, A. Breton, Le revolver d cheveux blancs; plus légers, Lise 
Lamarre, Chants de la solitaire (couronné par |l’Académie); Jean 
Hercourt (Genevois), Plein air. Maurice Allem publie une an- 
thologie, Poésie religieuse. 

THEATRE.—Nous avons déja fait allusion aux nombreuses 
piéces étrangéres. Henri Becque fut honoré de plusieurs re- 
prises, en souvenir du cinquantenaire des Corbeaux. Parmi les 
comédies nouvelles il convient de signaler les suivantes: M. Bour- 
det, La fleur des pois, une nouvelle satire de la société ‘snob,’ le 
role du maitre d’hétel étant tenu, cette fois, par une certaine 
Zaza, qui se prétend comtesse et vit des intrigues amoureuses 
qu’elle aide 4 nouer; P. Raynal Au soleil de l’instinct, une longue 
discussion, 4 trois personnages, sur les ressorts secrets du coeur 
humain, avec aussi peu d’action que dans sa piéce si discutée L’ Arc 
de triomphe de I’ Etoile. P. Géraldy connut un nouveau succés au 
Théatre Francais avec Christine; il offre, lui aussi, une dissec- 
tion de l’amour qui est dans I’esprit de ses piéces précédentes. Ce 
sont franchement des excentricités du coeur humain que nous offre 
dans Valentin, le désossé (un danseur de Monmartre), C. Puget 
auteur heureux, en 1931, de La ligne du ceur. Quant a Alfred 
Savoir, dans La Margrave, une souveraine qui exerce sans aucune 
retenue la cruauté au profit de sa soif de dominer, il rappelle assez 
sa Petite Catherine de l’année précédente. Le Michel de Nantanson 
est une nouvelle analyse de la vie, d’une satire froide. Marcel 
Piéchaud, dans Le favori présente avec force un drame de famille 
causé par le favoritisme de certains parents pour tels de leurs en- 
fants. D’autres auteurs connus, on ne peut ici que mentionner les 
piéces—qui sont dans l’esprit ordinaire de ces hommes: J. Deval, 
Mademoiselle (donné en Amérique aussi en traduction); Estéve 
Passeur, Tricheurs; Sarment, Le plancher des vaches; Birabeau, 
Baisers perdus; Duvernois, Jeanne. Jean Arnouilh est un jeune 
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qui, dans L’hermine, donne un Chatterton modernisé. Jean de 
Suberville a repris une fois de plus avec originalité le theme de Don 
Juan homme de désir, en vers 4 |’?Odéon. Une piéce de R. Benja- 
min, Paris, a été un échec complet; celle de M. Rostand, Jeune 
fille espagnole, n’a pas eu un sort trés différent; l’adaptation de la 
Legon d’amour dans un parc, de R. Boylesve a été considérée 
comme une maladresse. Le Jardin sur l’Oronte, de M. Barrés, a 
été mis 4 l’Opéra. Des tentatives de mettre au théatre des thémes 
nouveaux ont été faites par Fr. de Croisset, dans I/ était une fois 
(une femme de méchante disposition, 4 cause de l’injustice 4 son 
égard de la Providence qui l’avait faite laide, devient tout 4 coup 
V’amabilité méme quand un chirugien habile a corrigé la nature) ; 
Edmond Sée, dans Charité ("homme est plus fort que la femme en 
amour, mais il ne sait profiter de sa force tandis que la femme sait 
exploiter méme sa propre défaite); Fr. Porché dans La race errante 
(opposant deux types de Juifs, l’un se servant de ses talents pour 
son seul profit, l’autre se servant de ses richesses pour faire régner 
’harmonie universelle sur la terre). H. Lenormand a deux piéces; 
lune, Asie, ou on retrouve dans une Médée moderne les thémes du 
sous-conscient dit ‘‘freudien”’; l’autre, Sortiléges, ot il semble pen- 
cher davantage du cété de l’occultisme. Gantillon, l’auteur si dis- 
cuté de Maya, traite dans Bifur le théme de la réincarnation. 
Citons, par contraste, Le jardinier de Samos, par Vildrac, une 
spirituelle farce dans le genre de Lysistrata (un jardinier embusqué 
qui plaide sa cause en expliquant le service qu’il rendait en n’aban- 
donnant pas les femmes pendant |’absence des guerriers, et pré- 
tendant presque au titre de pére de la patrie). Deux piéces his- 
toriques: l’une, Tragédie d’ Alexandre, par Paul Demasy, interpré- 
tant Alexandre-le-grand comme un profond idéaliste révant de 
fonder un empire de paix universelle; l’autre, Le Chateau des papes, 
par Richaud, faisant revivre avec habileté, sous la direction de 
Dullin, l’Avignon du xi1v™ siécle. Enfin signalons toute une série 
de piéces de guerre ou d’aprés-guerre: Bernanos, Loi d’amour; H. 
Decoin, Hector; André-Paul Antoine, La prochaine (révolte de la 
génération présente contre la politique actuelle); Jean Guiton, M. 
Durand, Francais moyen: A. Savoir, La patissiére. 

Gaston Baty et René Chavance, publient un volume sur la Vie 
de l'art thédtral des origines a nos jours (Plon). 

Roman.—Commenoons par signaler quelques-uns au moins des 
innombrables Prix: “Grand Prix du roman” (de |’Académie) 
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Claire, par Jacques Chardonne [Boutelleau], l’auteur de L’Epi- 
thalame qui fonda sa réputation, d’Eva, etc., toutes ceuvres 
d’analyse psychologique trés fouillée du coeur humain. ‘‘Prix Gon- 
court”: Les loups, par Guy Mazeline, auteur de plusieurs romans 
qui n’avaient pas atteint le grand public; l’ceuvre couronnée est 
une longue histoire (600 pages) assez lugubre, d’un groupe de per- 
sonnes habitant au Havre, et qui sont “loups” les uns pour les 
autres. Le “Prix Femina,” attribué deux jours plus tot (5 décem- 
bre), alla 4 Ramon Fernandez—jusqu’ici connu surtout comme 
auteur d’une Vie de Moliére—pour Le pari, un roman de sport 
(automobilisme). ‘Prix Renaudot” (donné par les journalistes): 
Voyage au bout de la nuit, par Louis-Ferdinand Céline [Dr. 
Destouches], auteur peu connu jusqu’ici, grand voyageur (ce sont 
des tableaux d’un réalisme violent, de la guerre, de la vie coloniale 
et de la vie des toutes petites gens de Paris; Ed. Jaloux l’appelle “‘la 
grande découverte littéraire de l’année 1932”). “Prix de Littérature 
coloniale” Paysans noirs, par Delavignette; ‘‘Prix de littérature de 
l’Algérie’’: La noce orientale par Lucienne Favre. ‘‘Prix interallié,”’ 
Simonne Ratel, pour La maison des Bories (la maternité contre 
la conjugalité). “Prix du roman d’aventure,” L’horrible mort de 
Miss Gildrich, par J. Toussaint Sama. Et ajoutons pour la curi- 
osité, “‘Prix des enfants écrivains”: Le coucou, le rossignol et l’dne, 
par Nicole Roubakine (11 ans). 

Voici les romans qui ont attiré particuliérement |’attention: 
Marcel Prévost, Marie des angoisses, étude curieuse de femme qui 
est a la fois sainte et satanique, par l’auteur depuis longtemps 
spécialiste des analyses du coeur féminin; G. Duhamel, Tel qu’en 
lui-méme, ou nous assistons a la mort de Salavin. Fr. Mauriac, Le 
neud de vipeére, cruelle histoire d’un chef de famille qui tourmente 
les siens pendant des années pour des questions d’argent; Ed. 
Estaunié, Madame Clapain, encore une douloureuse histoire, d’une 
femme dont tous les actes semblent inspirés par le crime et qui se 
revéle, 4 la fin, une grande sacrifiée; Frére Tharaud Les bien aimées, 
une moderne ‘education sentimentale’; Julien Green, dans Epaves 
cherche 4 se surpasser lui-méme par sa peinture de types mé- 
prisables et veules de l’humanité; A. Maurois, dans Cercle de famille 
montre une fille jugeant sévérement sa mére, jusqu’au jour ow 
la vie met sur son chemin 4 elle les mémes tentations avec le méme 
résultat et qu’ellea succombé 4 Son tour; Paul Benoit (le nouvel 
académicien), dans 1’tle verte décrit le dérangement d’esprit chez 
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un collectionneur passionné d’oiseaux dans un ile de la Gironde; 
R. Dorgelés tente une pittoresque reconstruction du Paris d’avant 
1914 dans Le Chateau de brouillard. Beaucoup d’éloges ont été 
accordés 4 André Chamson pour Héritages, montrant la méfiance 
du peuple vis-a-vis des gens du haut monde lorsque ceux-ci 
essaient d’entrer dans le mouvement du progrés social. 

Sans commentaires: Ed. Jaloux, Balance faussée; G. Chérau, 
L’enfant du pays (un arriviste de la province 4 Paris); J. Kessel, 
Partie carrée; Giraudoux, France sentimentale; A. Billy, La femme 
maquillée; Jean Prévost, Rachel, A. t’Serstevens, L’amour autour 
de la maison. 

Plusieurs volumes forment des suites: ainsi René Behaine conti- 
nue dans Dans la foule horrible (8™° vol.) sa grande Histoire d’une 
société; H. Bordeaux, reprend son roman de 1931, Murder Party, 
avec La revenante (celle qui avait eu la tragique aventure est 
remise en face de sa victime, par hasard, dans un cinéma en Afrique). 
Jacques de Lacretelle commence un série Les Hauts-Points (un 
propriété de famille en France), vol. I. Sabine; et Jules Romains 
donne au cours d’une seule année trois volumes d’une série qu’il 
inaugure Les Hommes de bonne volonté (1. Le 6 octobre; Il. Le crime 
de Quinette; III. Amours enfantines). En méme temps, Roger 
Martin du Gard annonce qu’il ne continuera pas la série des Thi- 
baud. 

Le roman paysan offre aussi sa petite gerbe, avec, en téte, E. 
Pérochon, Les fils de Madagascar (avec un curieux type de jour- 
nalier domestique 4 tout faire). Gaston Chérau, dans Celui du bois 
Jacqueline, dessine une figure de braconnier; Ch. Silvestre dans 
Pleine terre suggére le retour 4 la culture du sol; Marcel Aymé dans 
Le puits aux images demeure dans son jeune réalisme; Jean Giono 
donne une autobiographie probablement romancée dans Jean le 
bleu; C. F. Ramuz, le romancier suisse, donne Farinette, ou fausse 
monnate. 

Le roman populiste se maintient 4 flot; on a méme vu paraitre 
une revue populiste, Nouvel dge, soutenu par des écrivains comme 
Barbusse, Dabit, Poulaille. Le “Prix populiste” fut attribué 4 un 
roman de 1931, Jean Pallu, Port d’escale. Parmi les meilleurs pro- 
duits de 1932 citons: F. Dabit, Villa Oasis, ou les faux bourgeots; 
L. Guilloux, Hyménées; Marc Bernard, Au secours; R. Trintzius, Le 
septiéme jour; Céline Loth, La petite Bismuth; et puis, dans une 
classe un peu a part, Porte malheur par Pierre Bost, qui s’affirme 
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de plus en plus comme un écrivain maitre du style sobre; et Anna, 
par A. Thérive—il a fallu le talent de l’auteur pour faire accepter 
|’aventure extraordinaire de cette femme. 

Maurice Rostand reprend sa prose pacifiste dans L’homme que 
j'ai fait naitre; c’est la suite de L’homme que j’ai tué (1931) ot on 
avait vu un Frangais épousant la fiancée de 1’Allemand qu’il avait 
tué; ici le fils de cette union est appelé a la guerre 4 son tour; |’évo- 
cation du passé raméne |’esprit de paix dans les camps ennemis. 

Pour qui veut descendre 4 la suite de romanciers dans les bas 
fonds de la société, il aura une fois de plus, comme guides, Francis 
Carco, Traduit de l’argot, et P. MacOrlan, Filles d’amour et 
Quartier réservés. Et A. Breton, le surréaliste, conduira dans un 
monde non-existant avec Vases communicants. 

Les dames tiennent encore 4 montrer que pour les choses ris- 
quées, elles savent enfoncer les auteurs masculins, telles: Marcelle 
Vioux, Dévoilée; Mme Roubé-Nanski, Robe noire; et méme A. de 
Villéle, Rancon du silence. 

Une ceuvre frappante: Jsraél d@ New-York, par Guedy et 
Twerski. Une histoire de “‘detective,’’ Claude Aveline, La double 
mort de Frédéric Belot. 

Un joli pastiche de Proust par A. Maurois, Le céte de Chelsea. 

Divers.—Dans un volume intitulé L’Araignée de verre, mal- 
heureusement plus court que les précédents (Les Abeilles et Les 
Termites) Maeterlinck continue ses suggestives considérations 
philosophiques sur les mystéres de la vie humaine. Dans un autre 
domaine, Mme Colette aiguise la curiosité d’un public assoiffé de 
fruit défendu dans Ces plaisirs (définis, ‘‘ces plaisirs qu’on nomme 
a la légére physiques”); cn y admire l’habileté de parler de tout 
sans réellement rien dire. En réalité bien plus audacieux dans un 
style qui parait bien plus cryptique, est E. Crevel, dans Le clavecin 
de Diderot; avec les surréalistes, il a une “volonté violemment 
paranoiaque de systématiser la confusion.” On a discuté les trois 
livres d’Emmanuel Berl, Mort de la pensée bourgeoise, de la morale 
bourgeoise, et de l’amour bourgeois, qui sont une autre maniére de 
précher le retour aux passions primitives. 

G. Duhamel dans Querelles de famille révéle et satirise chez ses 
compatriotes les mémes défauts qu’il avait si sensationnellement 
satirisés en Amérique dans ses Scénes de la vie future. D’autre 
part, Pierre Hamp ajoute 4 ses descriptions si frappantes de La 
France qui travaille, le volume Mineurs et métiers de fer. Signalons 
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trois fantaisies sur Paris: Léon-Paul Fargue, D’aprés Paris, Pierre 
Champion, Mon vieux quartier (le quartier latin), et Marcel 
Sauvage, La fin de Paris (ou on voit les statues de Paris descendre 
de leurs piédestaux et chasser les ‘‘binoclards” de la capitale 
moderne). Troix importantes publication de mémoires: les volumes 
4 et 5 des Cahiers de Barrés, Commencements d’une vie, de Fr. Mau- 
riac et Le livre de ma vie de la Comtesse de Noailles. 

Une série de livres relatifs 4 la guerre: R. Clozier, Zouaves; A. 
Renaud, Chair a canon, la simple vie de la guerre; J. Meyer, La 
guerre, mon vieux; deux sur les prisons de guerre en Allemagne: 
P. Loevenbruck, Bouches inutiles; Jean de Valliéres, Tendre Alle- 
magne, Kavalier Scharnhorst. Enfin, A. Ducasse, ancien éléve de 
l’Ecole normale supérieure, édite une anthologie, La guerre ra- 
contée par les combattants. 

Beaucoup de livres de voyage: Jean D’Esme, Les maitres de la 
Brousse; Marc Chadourne, Chine (Prix Gringoire); Princesse Bi- 
besco, Croisade pour l’anémone (voyage en Palestine). J. J. Tha- 
raud, une relation enthousiaste d’un voyage en avion dans l|’ex- 
tréme Orient, Paris-Saigon dans l’azur. Un livre d’alpinisme, B. 
Blanchet, Hors des chemins battus. 

Sur les confins de la littérature et de l’histoire: M. Henri- 
Robert, nouvelle série des Grands procés de l’histoire (il s’agit ce- 
pendant moins de procés que d’affaires dans la famille de Napoléon) ; 
G. Lendtre, Les derniers Terroristes; M. Duvivier, Le masque de 
fer; Albéric Cahuet, Sainte-Héléne, petite tle (encore un récit des 
derniers jours de Napoléon); Lamandé, La vallée des miracles (c’est 
la vallée de la Marne, ow les Huns furent repoussés, la vallée de 
Jeanne d’Arc, celle de la fuite de Varennes, celle des deux batailles 
décisives de la Grande guerre); J. J. Brousson, Les fioretti de Jeanne 
d’Arc (notes rassemblées quand |’auteur était secrétaire d’A. 
France). Octave Aubry donne deux nouveaux volumes aussi at- 
tachants que les précédents du méme auteur, Le roi de Rome, et 
Napoléon III. 

Il y a des biographies intéressantes: Saint-Louis, par Franc- 
Nohain (le lauréat de L’Académie) ; Saint-Vincent de Paul, par V. 
Giraud; Richelieu par le Comte de Saint-Audelaire, Danton, par L. 
Barthou; Voltaire, par A. Maurois; Wagner, par Guy de Pourtalés. 

M. Charléty, recteur de l’université de Paris, publie une im- 
portante Histoire du Saint-Simonisme; et J. Benda Esquisse d’une 
histoire des Francais dans leur volonté d’étre une nation. 
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HISTOIRE LITTERAIRE ET CRITIQUE.—Brunot, Histoire de la 
Langue francaise, le 3™° tome du xviti™ siécle (confié 4 Alexis 
Frangois); Ch. Bally, Linguistique générale et linguistique francaise; 
Oscar Bloch, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue francaise (2 
volumes). 

Dans le domaine de l’histoire littéraire proprement dite: un 
volume stimulant, quoique ne faisant aucune prétention 4 ]’érudi- 
tion, Le roman francais, par Pierre Mille. F. Gaiffe publie ses 
legons en Sorbonne sur Le rire et la scéne francaise. On trouve de 
rapides indications sur Le pastiche littéraire des origines a nos 
jours, par L. Deffoux. 

Au 16° siécle: Plattard, Rabelais; J. Vianey, Odes de Ronsard 
et P. Villey, Essais de Montaigne (Grands événements littéraires). 
Au 17° siécle: Alméras, Roman comique (méme coll.). Le volume Ix 
de Bremont, Histoire du sentiment religieux en France depuis le 
XVII? siécle. Brunschvigg, Pascal; H. C. Lancaster, deux nouveaux 
volumes de son Histoire du thédtre au XVII? siécle: Corneille; G. 
Michaut, Moliére raconté par ceux qui l’ont vu. Au 18° siecle: Pierre 
Trahard, Les maitres de la sensibilité au X VIII? siécle (aura 4 vol- 
umes); Lanson, Montesquieu; C. A. Fusil termine son éreintement 
systématique de Rousseau dans un 3° volume, La contagion sacrée. 
Au 19 siécle: R. Johannet, Joseph de Maistre; une édition scienti- 
fique des Natchez, de Chateaubriand, par G. Chinard; J. Marsan, 
Stendhal; Pierre Moreau, une importante thése sur Le classicisme 
des Romantiques; R. Bray, Chronologie du Romantisme; H. Peyre, 
(de Yale) une importante thése sur Louis Ménard 1822-1862, et 
Bibliographie Critique del’ Hellénisme, 1843-1870 ; André Chevrillon, 
un fort remarquable Taine en deux volumes. J. Pommier, La my- 
stique de Baudelaire. G. Monly, Vie prodigieuse de Sardou; N. Sau- 
vage, Jules et Edm. de Goncourt; L. Devaux, Léon Bloy; V. Giraud, 
Brunetiére; C. Delhorbes, L’Affaire Dreyfus et les écrivains 
francais; E. Sée, Porto-Riche; 3™° volume de la Correspondance de 
Proust; L. Pierre-Quint, A. Gide, vie et auvres. 

Gide exalte le communisme (Nouv. rev. francaise, oct. 1932.) 

PERSONALIA.—Fr. Mauriac est élu président de la Société des 
Gens de Lettres. Elections 4 l’Académie Frangaise: Abel Bonnard 
et G. Lenétre. Décés: Ch. LeGoffic, René Bazin et E. Brieux, (tous 
trois de L’Académie Francaise); la Comtesse de Martel de Jan- 
ville (Gyp), et Féraudy, de la Comédie Francaise. 
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TARD AND DE BONNE HEURE COMPARED 
WITH EN RETARD AND EN AVANCE 
(Author’s summary.—Tard and en retard, de bonne heure and en avance have almost 
become class-room bugaboos. It is the purpose of this article to analyze the main 
difficulties presented by these expressions and to give some hints of practical interest 

to teachers of French.) 
HESE notes on a point of French grammar generally neglected 
in textbooks may seem perhaps a bit abstruse. However, they 
were written primarily for teachers whose latent knowledge of their 
subject is generally supposed to be in excess of the modicum they 
must impart to a class. 

1. Early and late can be either adjectives or adverbs. When they 
are used adjectivally, English distinguishes as to whether the 
subject is animate or inanimate; French does not. (a), Animate 
and especially human beings. He is early: // est en avance. He is 
late: Il est en retard. (b). Inanimate, i.e., things and sometimes 
non-human beings. It (the train) is early: J] (le train) est en avance. 
It is late: Jl est en retard. Also, Il a de l’avance. Il a du retard. The 
translation i est tard for he is late is wrong; likewise i/ est de bonne 
heure for he is early. 

2. Early and late may be used adverbially. As in the preceding 
case French makes no distinction between animate and inanimate 
subjects. He (it) arrived early: J/ est arrivé en avance. He (it) ar- 
rived late: J/ est arrivé en retard. 

3. When early and late are used in impersonal constructions, 
they are translated respectively by de bonne heure and tard. It is 
early: J] est de bonne heure. It is late: J] est tard. Note that il est 
tard will translate i is late only when the construction is imper- 
sonal. It does not correspond to he is late nor does it to it is late 
when in that construction i is a neuter pronoun corresponding to 
a thing. 

4. Clifton and Grimaux (Nouveau dictionnaire anglais-francais 
et frangais-anglais, new ed., 1923) give tard as adjective in il est tard. 
The same dictionnary gives ¢ét as an adverb; tét is exactly the anto- 
nym of tard; cf. t6t ou tard. Note that we can say il est bien tét pour 
faire cela and likewise il est bien tard pour faire cela. This parallelism 
is constant: trop tét, trop tard; plus tot, plus tard; au plus tét, au 
plus tard. Tard in il est arrivé tard is an adverb and so is it in the 
impersonal construction il est tard. 
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The same dictionary, it may be added, while giving ¢ard as 
adjective in il est tard, gives late as adverb in it is late. 

Littré himself thinks that tard is used adjectivally in il est 
tard; he nevertheless gives ¢ét as an adverb synonymous with de 
bonne heure and used “‘par opposition a tard’’! Discussing en retard 
he gives only the example votre montre est en retard. In the same 
connection, it is somewhat amusing to observe that grammarians, 
on one hand, condemn de bonne heure and, on the other, find that 
tét is ‘‘de bas style”’ (Littré). 

5. Dictionaries generally translate ¢6¢ by soon, but it has also 
the meaning of early. These terms, however, are not interchange- 
able; if we can say both he arrived soon and he arrived early, we 
cannot, by the side of he is early, say he is soon. Soon is only adverb, 
whereas early is both adverb and adjective. But because early is an 
adjective in he is early is no reason to maintain that it is one in 
he arrived early. Likewise en retard, an adjective in iJ est en retard, 
is an adverb in il est arrivé en retard. Here English translates in 
both cases by Jate. 

6. The Dictionnaire de l’Académie francaise, 1694, calls tard 
an “adverbe de temps”’; it nevertheless observes that ¢fard ‘‘s’em- 
ploye aussi subst. [sic] dans les différentes acceptions de l’adv.”’ 
It gives examples of i/ est tard used either alone or with de or pour 
governing an infinitive. Thus we see ¢ard in il est tard called an 
adjective by Clifton and Grimaux and an adverb by both Littré 
and the Académie, with this difference among the latter two, that 
whereas the Académie says it is used substantively, Littré says, 
adjectivally. 

The Dictionnaire de l’ Académie also discusses retarder, retarde- 
ment without mentioning retard, nor en retard. This paucity of in- 
formation cannot fail to remind one of the treatment of en retard 
in Littré. 

Tard in OF was adjective; one could speak of Ja tarde heure, 
la tarde digestion, la tarde aurore. (Cf. Godefroy, 1892, Dictionnaire 
de l’ancienne langue francaise.) Tard here meant slow, therefore 
late. Latin knew not only tardus, but also tarde, both closer to the 
meaning of slow than to that of Jate. It is regrettable that Godefroy 
Should not mention any adverbial uses of tard in OF. He also 
mentions the substantive ¢arde (fem.) with the meaning of retard 

delay.” 
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7. Tard is also given by Clifton and Grimaux as a substantive. 
It may be one in sur le tard, but certainly not in au plus tard. This 
construction is of the same order as il est venu le plus tard possible, 
which is nothing but a superlative of 7/ est venu tard. It is impossible 
to say sur le plus tard. Tard in au plus tard is no more a substantive 
than vite in au plus vite. 

The construction le plus tard, au plus tard is possible only with 
tard when this adverb is used with a verb other than étre: venez, au 
plus tard, a trois heures. The impersonal construction i est tard 
does not take the superlative. The comparative, however, is pos- 
sible: a] est plus tard que je ne pensais. 

In il est, au plus tard, trois heures, the verbal phrase, is not (i/ 
est) (tard), but (il est) trois heures. 

Littré gives tard in au plus tard as a substantive. 

Modern Provengal translates sur Je tard by sus la tardo; this 
points to a presumable tarda hora. Cf. Spanish en las tardes. Mod- 
ern Provengal has also both sero and ves pre. 

8. The Abrégé du dictionnaire francais-grec of Courtaud- 
Diverneresse (Paris: Garnier, n.d.), gives ard as an adverb and is 
careful to list ard used as a substantive under a different caption. 
The Dictionnaire francais-latin of Quicherat (Paris: Hachette, 
1893), gives tard both as adjective and substantive, but makes no 
mention of its ever being used as an adverb. 

The wish may be formulated here that the origin and develop- 
ment of both tard and ¢ét, be made the object of a thorough study. 
For instance, how long did ¢ard remain an adjective in OF? If a 
substantive, how did it ever become one? 

9. The safest, however, when dealing with such groups as it is 
early, it is late, whether late and early be taken as adjectives or ad- 
verbs, is to consider them as verbal. Cf. it is hot: il fait chaud, hace 
calor, calor est. 

10. With partir and arriver and synonymous verbs or verbs 
indicative of perfective action as, for instance, se lever, se coucher, 
commencer, finir, both tard and en retard can be used. 

There is, however, a distinction to be made between il est 
arrivé en retard and il est arrivé tard. En retard means late with re- 
gard to a definite point fixed by schedule or by appointment, i.e., 
*‘punctually late.”” He arrived fifteen minutes late. J] est arrivé en 
retard de quinze minutes. Tard on the contrary, means late “dura- 
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tively” speaking. He arrived at 10:45 and the lecture was to end 
at 11:00. I] est arrivé tard. 

The same observation applies to de bonne heure and en avance. 
Il est arrivé en avance de dix minutes is to il est arrivé de bonne heure 
as il est arrivé en retard de quinze minutes is to i est arrivé tard. 

11. Should the verb be other than arriver or partir or one of the 
verbs indicated in §10, /ate and early can be translated only by 
tard and de bonne heure (t6t) respectively. J] mange tard. Il étudie 
de bonne heure. 

12. En avance has a cognate @ l’avance which has acquired 
special meanings. Whereas we cannot say il étudie en retard, we can 
say il étudie a l’avance. In everyday speech d l’avance and en avance 
are often used interchangeably. However, without being ‘‘hyper- 
feinisch,’”’ one may hold the view that i étudie a l’avance (i.e., he 
does his studying in advance) is really correct. J] étudie en avance 
gives the impression of an inchoative present: i] se met d étudier 
en avance, and a lame one, at that. // étudie en retard is frankly ob- 
jectionable, but as il étudie a l’avance is possible, it must have led, 
by contamination, to i] étudie en avance. What is interesting here is 
that we should have a double equipment for the relation @ parte 
ante, and only one for the converse. 

13. Etudier is essentially an imperfective verb; hence the diffi- 
culty in using it with en retard. Should the verb present both per- 
fective and imperfective meanings, like manger, this difficulty 
would not be encountered. Manger is perfective when it means 
to take a meal and imperfective when it means #o be eating. When 
manger is perfective it is possible to use en retard with it: nous 
avons mangé en retard, i.e., nous nous sommes mis a table en retard. 
When manger is imperfective, not any more than with étudier, can 
en retard be used. Whereas nous avons mangé en retard is correct, 
nous mangions en retard could only be understood if, instead of we 
were eating, nous mangions meant we ate. Instead of purely cir- 
cumstantial, the action is now viewed as habitual, cf. tous les jours 
nous mangions en retard. To make an end of this discussion, it may 
be stated that when nous mangeons means we are eating, the adverb 
en retard is unsuitable; only tard can be used. En retard cannot be 
used with étudier because that verb has only one of the two aspects 
discernible in manger. But we can say il est en retard pour étudier. 

14. Tard and de bonne heure may be used with especial refer- 
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ence to the day considered as a unit of time, or perhaps as the 
unit of time, the one par excellence, the duration of which is known 
to us. In that case tard means in the evening, de bonne heure means 
in the morning. Otherwise tard and de bonne heure mean respec- 
tively Jate and early relatively to any period of time, by day or 
night, of actually or virtually known duration. 

15. There seems to be, however, a more marked difference be- 
tween arriver en retard and arriver tard than between arriver en 
avance and arriver de bonne heure. The time to elapse before a 
division time is reached is not so finite as the time that has elapsed 
between the division at which a certain event should have taken 
place and that at which it has actually taken place. To arrive 
before 9:00 is not the same experience as to arrive after 9:00 
even though such points as 8:50 and 9:10 be at an equal remove 
from the point 9:00. When one arrives ahead of time one is only 
preoccupied with the point 9:00. The point at which one arrives 
belongs to the present as actually lived; it is not time. When one 
arrives behind time, let us say, at 9:10, not only is 9:00 important, 
but also 9:10. To arrive early is so to speak an experience interest- 
ing the future. To arrive late is an experience interesting the past 
and it is only in the past that we can see events in a relation of 
succession—that is in time. (Cf. Gunn, The Problem of Time, 1929, 
pp. 255, 395.) 

Note, by the way, that if we can say il est parti sans retard 
(i.e., immédiatement) we cannot with the same spontaneity say 
il est arrivé sans avance. In sans avance the mind analyzes the words 
constituting the group; in sams retard the mind takes the group as 
a unit without analyzing it. The first expression is unusual; the 
rectional force of the preposition is fully felt. One is aware of the 
parts making the whole. The second expression is so usual that 
both preposition and substantive have ceased to function as several 
parts. 

16. Conversely we have the conjunction sitét que as in sitét 
qu’il est arrivé, but there is no such conjunction as si fard que. 
The group si tard que exists, however, and can be used with con- 
cessive meaning as in si tard qu’il soit quand il arrivera, prévenes- 
mot. But the meaning of t6t in sitét que is soon, (as soon as), not early. 

17. French says tét ou tard; English affects the comparative 
form sooner or later which is also the case in Latin serius ocius. 
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However: sero sapiunt for they are wise too late. Soon or late is given 
by Murray, New Engl. Dict., (1818, Byron). 

Later is used in English with the meaning of at a late period: 
his merit was recognized later. French also will use here the com- 
parative plus tard. The same relation a parte ante calls for the ad- 
verb déja with the imperfect or the pluperfect: son mérite était (or 
avait été) déja reconnu. Latin: maturius. 

18. The superlative Jatest is to be translated by dernier: the 
latest fashion, Je dernier cri. This superlative belongs to the positive 
late ‘‘recent” comparative /ater. Latest as in the latest papers is not 
to be confused with /atest as in at the latest. The former is an adject- 
ive, the latter, an adverb. 

19. Late, later, latest must not be confused either with Jate, 
latter, last. The former gives in translations récent, plus récent, le 
plus récent or le dernier; the latter gives uniformly dernier. Ex.: 
His late speech: Son dernier discours. The Latter-Day Saints: 
Les Saints des derniers jours. The last days of Pompeii: Les derniers 
jours de Pompéi. Note that he put in a late appearance would give 
in French il fit une apparition tardive. Son dernier discours could 
mean either his late or his last speech. When ambiguity threatens 
one may always say son récent discours for his late speech. 

20. English can say at a late hour, at an early hour. French can 
translate the first example by @ une heure tardive, but finds itself 
handicapped when it comes to translating the second. You can say 
ils sont partis (or arrivés) d une heure tardive, i.e., late. But you can 
also say ils sont partis d une heure avancée. However, this would 
mean /ate or early according as to which way you take it, late for 
the party or early in the morning. 

21. The construction c’est tard, c’est de bonne heure also exists. 
In that case ce represents the idea contained in the antecedent 
clause. The construction is not an impersonal one. I shall arrive 
at 11 p.m.—Oh! isn’t that late?: J’arriverai @ onze heures du soir.— 
Oh! c'est bien tard. He wants to come at 10 a.m.; that is early: J] 
veut venir a dix heures du matin; c’est de bonne heure. He arrives at 
10 p.m., a late hour indeed: J] arrive a dix heures du soir et c’est 
vraiment tard. (i.e., to arrive at 10 P.M. is to arrive late.) Cf. Mais, 
Seigneur, c’est bien tard s’opposer a l’orage. (Racine, Alexandre, 11. 
2.) Construe here as c’est s’opposer bien tard. Tard is used here 
exactly as in il arrive tard. 
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22. Since we are discussing this vexed question the following 
idiomatic constructions may be listed here. Etre en retard de (or 
pour) + infinitive: i] est en retard de payer. Also apporter du retard 
a quelque chose. Etre en retard de+expression of time: ma montre 
est en retard de vingt minutes sur l’horloge de la ville. Also avoir+ex- 
pression of time+de retard; ma montre a dix minutes de retard. 
Etre en retard means also to be backward: ces gens sont bien en retard. 

There is also d’avance and par avance. Both these expressions 
mean by anticipation. Je le savais d’avance. Par avance is rare: Un 
serment solennel par avance les lie. (Racine, Athalie, 1. 2.) 

Finally it may be observed that d /’avance is frequently used 
instead of en avance. But again, whereas one can say both nous 
sommes en avance and nous sommes arrivés en avance, and also cor- 
rectly nous sommes arrivés a l’avance, the type nous sommes a 
Vavance still belongs to the grammaire des fautes. 

23. From the point of view of classroom technique, when pre- 
senting the question discussed in the preceding paragraphs, the 
following program may be adhered to: 

a. Distinguish sharply as to whether /Jafe and early are used 
with the verb éo be or with another verb. 

b. When Jae and early are used with the verb ¢/o be distinguish 
again as to whether the subject is /e (she, they) or it. 

c. When the verb is ¢o be and the subject is he (she, they), late 
is to be translated by en retard, early, by en avance. 

d. When the verb is /o be and the subject is it used as a pro- 
noun, again /afe is to be translated by en retard, early, by en avance. 

e. When the verb is ¢o be and the subject is 7¢ used impersonally, 
late is to be translated by ¢ard, early, by de bonne heure. 

f. With either arriver or partir or perfective verbs, both tard 
and en retard, de bonne heure and en avance can be used. 

g. When the verb is other than ¢o be or those indicated in 
f, late, and early can be translated only by tard and de bonne heure 
respectively. 

24. When writing the above paragraphs the author, who hap- 
pens to be both a native speaker of French and a student of syntax, 
found it convenient to dissociate himself into informant and in- 
vestigator. Whatever there is of dogmatic in these pages may be 
charged against the “informant.’’ The “investigator” will wel- 
come any corrections or additions. 
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EXAMPLES 


The following additional examples may prove helpful in class- 
room work: 

The boat is late: Le bateau est en retard (or a du retard). Has 
the boat arrived? No, it is late: Est-ce que le bateau est arrivé? Non, 
il est en retard. The stage is early: La diligence est en avance. What 
happened to the stage? It is late: Qu’est-ce qui est arrivé a la dili- 
gence? Elle est en retard. 

We must go, it is late: //] faut partir, il est tard. It is early yet, 
let us not hurry: J/ est encore de bonne heure, ne nous pressons pas. 
He is late: //] est en retard. He arrived late: // est arrivé en retard. 
He is early: // est en avance. He arrived early: // est arrivé en avance 
(or de bonne heure). 

PautL-Lovis FAYE 
University of Colorado 








AN ANIMATED LESSON ON SPANISH 
PRONUNCIATION 


‘ 


. AKE advantage of your students’ enthusiasm! Let them 

think they are learning everything, especially conversation!” 
“Teaching is a creative art... the real teacher spends herself 
richly in feeling out the needs of others and her reward lies in the 
quickening response of her pupils.” “Every class should open with 
‘setting up’ exercises in pronunciation.” “The truth is that 
language is not a set of dead labels. Language is Life.” “Then there 
is the inspirational teacher, whose performance varies from low to 
high, but whose memory lives pleasantly with her pupils.” ‘‘Noth- 
ing is so contagious as enthusiasm. It is the genius of sincerity, 
and truth accomplishes no victories without it.’”’ “Personality is 
an inherent thing that cannot be acquired to any great extent or 
greatly improved; so then, indeed, are teachers born and not made. 
Genio y figura hasta la sepultura.”’ “Take the sentence J teach John 
Spanish and parse it for me. Spanish is the direct object of the 
verb, you say? And John is the indirect object? No, I say; in my 
ideal code, my code for teaching, Spanish is not the direct object of 
my teaching. J teach John, that is, my ideal is to teach John, and 
the means by which I attempt to teach him is Spanish.” 

Excerpts, all these, from my notebook on “‘The Ideal Teacher.”’ 
And then I come across this: ““The Twelve Essential Qualities of 
my Ideal Teacher of Spanish... ”: (1) Knowledge of subject 
matter; (2) Enthusiasm; (3) Ability to impart knowledge force- 
fully; (4) Broadmindedness (tolerance for others’ opinions); (5) 
Neatness; (6) Sympathy; (7) Tact; (8) Appreciation of students’ 
efforts; (9) Discipline; (10) Resourcefulness; (11) Patience; (12) 
Cooperation with colleagues and superiors. 

All of which brings me to the beginning of my lesson for today! 
Will the following suggestions help some young teacher who is 
idealistically striving to be all that the above paragraph states? 
Earnestly striving to be a living teacher? This drill, or review, of 
Spanish pronunciation has caught, and kept, the interest of junior 
high school pupils as well as college seniors, and I submit it to 
the first-year teacher especially, with the hope that it fulfills 
points 1, 2, 3, 9, and 10 of the above-mentioned “‘Qualities.”’ 
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I 
“Setting up exercises,”’ all together: 
ala, ala, ala; aza, aza, aza; aba, aba, aba; ada, ada, ada; ata, ata, 
ata; aga, aga, aga. 

Be sure that you do not slur the final ‘a’. Do you realize that 
the ‘a’ is the most difficult of the Spanish vowels to pronounce be- 
cause we have a tendency to swallow up the final vowels? 

II 


The vowels (note that each vowel utterance is one distinct sound; 
avoid the gliding sound so characteristic of English vowels). 


a...el burro se va. 
e...el burro se fué. 
i...el burro est4 aquf. 

o ...el burro se ahogé. 
u...el burro... jeres ta! 
Ea, ea, ea, 


{Qué gallina tan fea! 
;Cémo se sube al palo! 
jCémo se balancea! 
(Nursery rhymes) 
Pues, jsefior! 
éste era un rey 
que tenfa tres hijas; 
las metié en tres botijas, 
las vistié de colorado, 
y las eché por un tejado. 
Y ya est4 mi cuento acabado. 
(Compare the English ‘Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin Eater’’) 
Pues, jsefior! 
éste era un gato 
que tenfa las patitas de trapo, 
y el culito al revés. 
éQuieres que te lo cuente 
otra vez? 


(Jingle) 


The semi-vowels (pronounced in a single articulation with the 
strong vowel). 

Al Dios de los amores 

le pintan ciego; 

pues, digo, jqué serfa 
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si fuera tuerto! 

TG me dices que estoy loco. 
yo te confieso que sf; 

que si loco no estuviera, 
ecémo te quisiera a ti? 


E] Arbol del carifio 
tiene una rama; 
no puede subir uno 
sin que otro caiga. 
Hay cosas en la vida 
ninguno entiende, 
por bien que las explique 
quien bien las siente. 
(Folk poems) 
Drill: 
pie, Dios, adiés, estudid, rid, hacia, Juan, leccién, diez, tiene, 
continué, bien, oigo, muy, reina, deuda, transeunte, ley, 
veinte, baile, lengua, familia, Europa, agua, nuevo, soy, 
cuidado, ciudad, pies, ciento. 
Contrast the above with the following words: 
Maria, rio, hacia, continuo, lei, rie, periodo, ofa, 
leia, avio, atin, caido, dias, egoismo, feisima, gufo, frio. 
Y todo un coro infantil 
va cantando la leccién; 
mil veces ciento, cien mil; 


mil veces mil, un mill6n. 
—A. Machado. 


III 
The consonants. 
H (SILENT) 

Drill: 

huerto, zanahorias, alhaja, acohol, almohada, horno, huerta, 

haba, humo, hueso, hilo, hazafia, ahogar, huevo, Alhambra. 

P, B, V 

(P is a voiceless bilabial sound; B and V have two sounds: after 
M and N and when initial emphatic, they are a bilabial explosive, 
Venga, Basta, hombre, en vano; otherwise, they have the normal 
Spanish fricative sound, estaba, vivia.) 


a, 


ve, 
1al 
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Drill: 
papd, mapa, un vaso, hombro, jVamos!, habla, la boca, 
Busco, Brasil, octubre, noviembre, voy, jBueno!, ,;A ddénde 
vais vosotros?, gobierno, amable, sin embargo. 


Arriba 

hay una verde oliva; 
abajo 

hay un verde naranjo. 
“EL VINO VINO” 

Dos j6venes norteamericanos estaban preparando un poquito de vino en su 
casa cuando uno de ellos tenfa que partir para Nueva York en negocios. El otro 
prometié enviarle un telegrama cuando estuviese el vino. Dentro de quince dias de 
estar en Nueva York, recibiéel amigo este telegrama: EL VINO VINO, PERO EL VINO 
NO VINO VINO; EL VINO VINO VINAGRE. 

C, Z, QU 
(Qu, and C before A, Oand U and a consonant, are hard; Z, and C 
before E and J, are a voiceless th sound: ca, que, qui, co, cu; za, ce, 
ci, ZO, ZU; Cua, Cue, Cui, cuo.) 
Drill: 


casa, como, cuando, que, liquido, zapato, zorra, azul, cena, 
cita, cuadro, cuestién, cuidado, ciudad, cuota, Cecilia, lapiz, 
quito, conozco, quien, pescuezo, retuerce. 


Una, dona, tena, catena, quina, quineta, 
estando la reina en su gabineta, 
vino Gil, 
apag6 el candil; 
candil, candén, 
cuéntalas bien, que las veinte son. 
Quince son quince, 
quince, quince, quince, 
quince son quince, 
quince quince son. 
(Poems recited by children for ‘“‘count- 
ing out” in a game) 


D 


(There are four sounds for the Spanish D: first, the normal D, a 
fricative sound like a voiced th, cada, hablado; second, the stop, 
which is the initial emphatic, Digamelo; third, the D after L and N, 


cuando, espalda; fourth, the final D, almost silent, a voiceless th, 
ciudad, verdad, usted.) 
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Drill: 
cada, buenos dias, el dedal, doy, verdaderamente, cuidado, 
alrededor, padre, adonde, haced el favor. 
jAlto el tren!—Parar no puede. 
—Ese tren, ad6énde va? 
—Por el mundo caminando 
en busca del ideal. 
—Cémo se llama? —Progreso. 
—?Quién va en él? —La humanidad. 
—Quién le dirige? —Dios mismo. 
—,¢Cudndo parar4? —Jamis. 
—Manuel de la Revilla. 


T 
(Pronounce very distinctly with the tongue firmly placed on the 


back of the upper teeth.) 


Tata, toma esta tuna; 
no te tires ese tito. 


Proverbios: 
Por tus palabras y tus acciones trata de probar tu buena educacién. 


Pues es tu madre tu mejor amiga, 

Graba en tu coraz6n cuanto te diga. 
Buen coraz6n quebranta mala ventura. 
En la tierra de los ciegos el tuerto es rey. 


No hay atajo sin trabajo. 
Drill: 
cuartito, tu ventana, cuenta, peseta, facilmente, de mi parte, 
galante, gota a gota, fuertemente, precedente. 


Note.—Hold a burning match in front of your mouth while you 
are pronouncing the Spanish 7. If you blow out the light, your 
pronunciation is wrong; you have given a voiced consonant, and 
T is voiceless. 
G, J 

(Give an artificial whispered laugh: ‘‘ha, ha, ha, ha.’’ Now pro- 
nounce in the same way: ja, ja, ja, ja; ge, ge, ge, ge; gi, gi, gi, gi; 
jo, jo, jo, jo; ju, ju, ju, ju. Differentiate now the hard G: ga, gue, 
gui, go, gu; gua, giie, giii, guo. G before A, O, U and a consonant 


Sn “— 
teil Te 





e 


e, 


Du 
ur 
nd 


gi; 
ue, 
int 
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is hard; G before E and 7 and J at all times are like the “ha, ha” 


sound in English.) 
Un cojo cojeando 
cogfa coles; 
y otro cojo decfa: 
-Cojo, ¢qué coges? 
(Folk poem) 
Dadme sangre espafiola 
que, sin fuego y sin luz, se inflama solo. 
—Campoamor 
Si entre no haber sido y ser 
hubiera el hombre eligido, 
Claro es que hubiera escogido, 
el no poder escoger. 
—Campoamor 
Drill: 
gato, goma, gusto, guerra, guia, hija, hijo, Juan, Angel, 
gigante, antiguo, averiguo, lingiifstico, antigiiedad, llegue, 
llego, guitarra, migaja. 
Cigiiefia, cigiiefia, 
tu casa se quema, 
tus hijos se van. 
MAndalos una carta, 
que ellos volveran. 
(Compare “‘Lady-bug, Lady-bug’’) 


R, RR 


(Note that R is multiple, e.g., “trilled,’’ when initial, double, and 
after V, L and S; otherwise it is simple. In the simple R sound the 
tongue flips against the front edge of the hard palate. S before R 
is silent and the R is trilled. If you cannot trill an R, practice this 
in English: drip, drip, drip, drop, drop, drop, drrrip, drrrip, 
drrrip, drrrop, drrrrop, etc. Now try to say rrrrropa, rrrrropa, 
parrrrra, parrrrra. There is your trilled R.) 

Erre con erre cigarro; 

erre con erre barril; 

rApidas corren las ruedas 

detras del ferrocarril. 


Drill: 
los reyes, puerto, refr, arrieros, las rosas, la rosa, enredo, 
alrededor, hablar, raz6n, para, Manrique. 
para... parra 
pera... perra 
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pira ... Pirra 
poro ... porro 
pura... purra 


Al hombre yo lo comparo 
con un barquito de vela 
y a la mujer con el aire 
que adonde quiera lo lleva. 
—Los Quintero 
Guerra tenfa una parra 
y Parra tenfa una perra; 
y la perra de Parra 
mordié a la parra de Guerra. 
Y Guerra le peg6 con la porra a la perra de Parra. 
—Oiga usted, Sefior Guerra, 
épor qué le ha pegado usted con la porra a la perra? 
—Porque si la perra de Parra 
no hubiera mordido a la parra de Guerra, 
Guerra no le hubiera pegado con la porra a la perra. 
(Popular poem) 
LL, N 
(Note that LZ and N are single, not double, consonants and are to 
be pronounced in but one syllable, ca-va and ca-lle.) 
Drill: 
callé, nifio, mafiana, llego, pifién, afio, llevaron, llueve. 
Soné que anzuelo eras ta, 
soné que pez era yo; 
y luego soné que el pez 
en el anzuelo cay6. 
(Folk poem) 


No hay ciudad ni villa, 

que es mds grande que Sevilla. 
Quien no ha visto Sevilla, 

no ha visto maravilla. 


(Folk poem) 


Dia limpiar mi chaleco a Monesillo, 
y me limpié el chaleco y el bolsillo. 


S 


(Not hissed or voiced as in English. Before a voiced consonant, 
however, S tends to voice, isla, misma.) 
Drill: 
pais, Susana, rosa, desde, dos reales, inglés, somos, este, los 
dos, tres, ruisefior, escalera. 
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Hallador, si eres astuto 
y este libro encontrares, 
del séptimo mandamiento 
suplico que te acordares. 
} (To be placed on the fly leaf of a 
book ) 


No me mires, que miran 
que nos miramos: 
miremos la manera 
de no mirarnos. 
No nos miremos, 
y cuando no nos miren 
nos miraremos. 
—Los Quintero 


Yo soy la aguja 

que en tus deditos 
chiquititos 

voy y vengo, dando saltitos. 

Cosa usted, cosa, cosa... 
nina hermosa, 

la blusita de su hermano, 


0 
y ha de hacer mucho calor... 
Por favor, 
cosa usted, cosa, cosa... 
nifia hermosa, 
con sus deditos de rosa. 
IV 
Distinguish between the following words as to meaning and pro- 
nunciation: 
tubo, tuvo; barén, var6n; cien, sien; cegar, segar; casar, cazar; cocer, coser) 
bello, vello; ciervo, siervo; hierro, yerro; hierba, yerba; ola, hola; hacia, hacia; 
hasta, asta; sabia, sabfa; azar, asar; se, sé; este, éste, esté; abrasar, abrazar; 
has, as, haz; huno, uno; hay, ahf. 
Read: 
La reunién de las vocales y de las consonantes forma el ALFABETO o el 
ABECEDARIO. La palabra ALFABETO viene de alfa y beta, las dos primeras 
letras del alfabeto griego, y ABECEDARIO del espafiol a, be, ce. 
And so: 
it, Con esta copla y otra 


se acaba el baile; 
por la puerta, sefiores, 
se va a la calle. 
es Acnes M. Brapy 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana 








FIRST AID FOR FRENCH CLUBS 
NEED FOR SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE CLUBS 


(Authors summary.—This study reviews briefly some of the professional literature 
which may aid French teachers who have responsibilities as sponsors of French 
clubs. The status of French clubs in a few Ohio high schools is set forth in some de- 


tail.) 
ECENT analyses of extra-curriculum activities in secondary 
schools, such as those of Koos and Terry' show the potential 
and actual possibilities of these activities in the lives of adoles- 
cents. The gregarious, social, and inquisitive tendencies of youth 
may often be directed into culturally desirable channels through one 
of the most common of these activities, the school club. 

Much has been written and is easily available for those inter- 
ested in athletic activities, student government, the Hi-Y, Boy 
Scouts, Girl Reserves and such all school organizations. On the 
other hand, it is more difficult to locate concrete suggestions for 
the aid of a sponsor who desires to organize or improve the activi- 
ties of clubs closely related to subject matter fields, such as history, 
science, mathematics, English, and foreign language. 

Such publications as that by Rohrbach? and the more recent 
one by Astell and Odell® are exceedingly valuable because they 
place at the finger tips of administrators and club sponsors informa- 
tion which, if studied and evaluated, will guarantee a high degree 
of pupil activity, interest, and success in the life of the academic 
club. 

In the field of foreign languages there seems to be no extensive 
handbook which brings together concrete suggestions for those in- 
terested in club activities. The personal desire and need for such 
suggestions on the part of one of the writers who sponsors a French 
club was the stimulus for this paper. For this reason the attention 
was directed particularly to suggestions for French clubs, but they 
may prove of value to those interested in other languages. Al- 


1 National Society for the Study of Education: Twenty-fifth Yearbook, Part 1 
(1926), 9-38. 

27Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Non-Athletic Activities in the Secondary School (West- 
brook, 1925). 

* Louis A. Astell, and Charles W. Odell, “(High School Science Clubs,” Bureau 
of Educational Research Bulletin, No. 60, University of Illinois, 1932. 
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though the investigation is not comprehensive, and in no way ex- 
haustive of the possible sources of help, it may be of considerable 
value to the busy teacher or administrator who is interested in estab- 
lishing or inimproving the programs and organization of such a club. 

This report is based upon data from three sources. The files 
of many journals and certain books were consulted for suggestions 
on language clubs. The most helpful of these references will be 
considered first. There follows, then, brief mention of some of the 
aids available through the various modern language service bu- 
reaus. Finally, a short summary is given of a questionnaire study 
on the organization and activities of a few French clubs in Ohio 
secondary schools. 


LITERATURE ON LANGUAGE CLUBS 


It is well known that classical clubs flourished in secondary 
schools and colleges before modern languages were so widely stud- 
ied. A few hours perusal of the files of the Classical Journal‘ showed 
that they contain a gold mine of suggestions for language clubs, 
many of which are applicable to modern languages. 

Suggestions for Latin clubs were brought together recently by 
Lawler.’ An interesting account of the dramatic activities of a 
Chicago Latin club was recently published with photographs by 
Klinsick.* These sources may prove valuable to teachers of French 
and other modern languages. 

Since there is so much in common between the interests of 
Spanish, Italian, and German club members and those studying 
French, articles relative to the club work in these various languages 
will certainly be suggestive to the alert French teacher. An article 
by Griffin’ describing the programs and membership requirements 
in the Newton high school Spanish club and one by Sammartino® 
presenting a vivid account of two Italian clubs are of this type. 


* Some of the most suggestive and valuable articles and notes may be located 
in the following volumes and pages: 11, 177; vit, 139, 286; 1x, 235; x, 164, 331; 
xi, 407, 412; xvi, 44; xrx, 184, 328, 522; xx, 183, 441; xx1, 231; xx, 465; xx, 
220, 467; xxiv, 354, 387, 630; xxvt, 557. 

*L. B. Lawler, The Latin Club, Service Bureau for Classical Teachers (N. Y. 
University, 1929). 

* Mabel Klinsick, “Our Latin Club,” Chicago Schools Journal, x11, 325-329. 

’W. F. Griffin, “Spanish Club,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
Iv, 316-317. 
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Three articles®°." related to the activities of German clubs 
may prove of value to sponsors of French clubs. Especially unique 
is the one by Hess in which parliamentary rules and games are 
given in German. 

Goldberg” in a recent article makes a plea for a modern lan- 
guage club which would supplement the activities of the separate 
language clubs as they exist in most secondary schools. He sug- 
gests suitable program activities. 

From time to time reports have been published by club sponsors 
of the activities of some particular French club. These reports stim- 
ulate and furnish a source of new ideas to others interested in similar 
problems. A few such reports are those by Levine,"* Netzorg,"* and 
Sherramoglia.'® Levine describes the programs and means of creat- 
ing interest in the club of Theodore Roosevelt High of New York 
City. Netzorg in addition to furnishing a picture of a club’s ac- 
tivities in Northwestern High of Detroit, gives a report of a ques- 
tionnaire study of the alumni’s evaluation of this club. Sherramo- 
glia describes a successful club which placed more than usual inter- 
est on the social phases of club life. 

French clubs are so frequently limited to students who have 
had at least one year of French that Bushnell'® was stimulated to 
plea for a first year club. She suggests materials and methods for 
such a club. 

Many of the previous articles contain program suggestions. The 


§ P. Sammartino, ‘““A New Experiment in Modern Language Clubs,” Junior- 
Senior High School Clearing House, tv, 416-418. 

® John A. Hess, “‘A Guide for German Clubs,” od. Lang. Journ., x1, 213-236. 

10 B. Q. Morgan, ‘“‘Deutsche Gedenktage: A Calendar for the Language Club,” 
Mod. Lang. Journ., x11, 431-439. 

1 E. A. Philippson, ‘Deutsche Spiele fiir die Schulbuhne,” Monatschefte fiir 
Deutschen Unterricht, xx1, 138-141. 

2D. S. Goldberg, “Making for Broader Culture,” Bulletin of High Points, 
x11, 50-53. 

8 Bertha G. Levine, “An Interesting French Club,” Bulletin of High Points, 
x11, 49, 

4 Muriel H. Netzorg, “Thoughts and After Thoughts of a Successful Cercle 
Francais,” Mod. Lang. Journ., x11, 370-376. 

15 Marie A. Sherramoglia, ‘“‘The French Club of Lane High School,’’ Bulletin 
of Wisconsin Modern Language Teachers, No. 70, 3-5. 

© Marjorie Bushnell, ““A French Club for First Year High School Pupils,” 
Mod. Lang. Journ., x1, 376-380. 
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following, however, are especially rich in these ideas. An anony- 
mous article’? contains a vast number of suggestions with detailed 
source references for suitable talks, games, debates, art subjects, 
musical programs, posters, and so forth. Lunderall'* furnishes ideas 
for four programs for second year clubs. A calendar of French an- 
niversaries is given us by Greenleaf.'* This can prove very helpful 
in furnishing a core about which to build a program. 

Other papers which contain program suggestions for French 
clubs have been contributed by Jameson*® and Reinhardt.”! The 
latter does not make direct applications to club activities but her 
detailed suggestions concerning the objectives and content, with 
references to source materials, may prove valuable to a program 
committee. A portion of one of the bulletins” of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Modern Languages should be consulted also in this con- 
nection. 

Mrs. Alice M. Dickson, editor of Le Petit Journal, has compiled 
an extensive list entitled ‘‘Realia for French Instruction.” It in- 
cludes sources for such materials as photographs, slides, films, rec- 
ords, costumes, songs, games, newspapers, posters, and so forth. A 
paragraph in this pamphlet is devoted to helpful references on the 
French club. This pamphlet is obtainable from Dr. Stephen A. 
Freeman, Dean of the French School, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont, at the cost of 35 cents. Professor R. P. Jameson’s 
pamphlet, ‘Le Cercle Frangais’’ is now superseded by his new 
book by the same title. (cf. note 20) 

McKnown,” Rohrbach™ and Roberts and Draper® discuss the 


17 “Club Work and Club Accessories in the French Department,” Bulletin of 
High Points, x111, 33-37. 

18 W. Lunderall, “Suggestions for a French Club,” The French Review, m1, 
35-40. 

19 Jeanne H. Greenleaf, “Anniversaries—a Calendar for the French Club,” 
Mod. Lang. Journ., x11, 532-544. 

20 R. P. Jameson, “Club and Extra-class Activities,” Mod. Lang. Journ., Iv, 
265-269. Since this article was written, Professor Jameson’s new book, “‘Le Cercle 
Francais, D. C. Heath and Co., has come from the press and should be consulted 
by all teachers interested in French clubs. 

*1 Emma Reinhardt, e¢ al., ““Report of Sub-Committee on French,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, 1, 467-482. 

* “Suggestions for Club Programs,” Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers, No. 78: 1-6 (A reprint from No. 31). 

* Harry C. McKown, Extracurricular Activities (Macmillan, 1927), 103-104. 
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aims, activities, and criticisms of French clubs in the light of other 
clubs and extra-curriculum activities in the secondary school. Rohr- 
bach’s data were gathered by questionnaires and personal inter- 
views from several hundred high schools. 


AIDS FROM SERVICE BUREAUS 


The teacher of modern languages will find that substantial aids 
for club work may be secured free or at nominal cost from several 
of the service bureaus. The Modern Language Teachers’ Service 
Bureau of the Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 
has for distribution at small cost mimeographed materials on the 
French club compiled by Minnie M. Miller and Lenore Berslin, and 
on the Spanish club by Mary W. Harrison. 

Each of the following service bureaus will offer suggestions and 
aids to teachers who desire to establish language clubs: Service 
Bureau for French Teachers, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Service Center for Modern Language Teach- 
ers of New England, Tufts College, Massachusetts; German Ser- 
vice Bureau, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Mod- 
ern Language Service Bureau, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; 
the director of club activities of the Instituto de las Espafias, Pro- 
fessor Catherine Haymaker, Adelphi College, Garden City, New 
York. Club sponsors may also find it profitable to secure such 
information as is available from the Fédération de 1’Alliance 
francaise, 32 Nassau Street, New York City, and from the Inter- 
scholastic Federation of German Clubs, Maricle Schirmer, Secre- 
tary, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Anyone who reads even a few of the references cited above or 
utilizes the suggestions of these service bureaus will discover the 
great variety of suggestions for the form of organization and type 
of programs for a French club. There seemed added value to the 
writers, however, in securing a small body of comparable data from 
a representative group of clubs through the use of a rather compre- 
hensive questionnaire. Consequently, such a study was made and 
the results are presented here for their suggestive value. 





4 Q. A. W. Rohrbach, Non Athletic Activities in the Secondary School (West- 
brook, 1925), 37-47. 

25 A. C. Roberts, and E. M. Draper, Extra-class and Extramural Activities, 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co.: 1928), 311-326. 
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FRENCH CLUBS IN CERTAIN OHIO HIGH SCHOOLS 


High schools in three levels or groups were selected for study 
on the basis of enrollment as listed in the official directory of Ohio 
schools. Double postal cards were sent to the principals of fifty 
schools stating the purpose of the study and asking if they would 
be willing to fill out or have the advisor of the French club fill out 
a brief questionnaire. Table I shows the distribution of these fifty 
schools and of their returns. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF CO-OPERATING SCHOOLS 








\] 


Enrollment 
Item Total 
250-1000 | 1000-2000 | 2000—4000 








Number of cards sent 18 16 16 50 

Number of cards answered 10 9 7 26 

Number of schools willing to 
co-operate 

Number of schools having no 
French clubs 5 2 2 9 

Number of questionnaires ac- 
tually answered and re- 


turned 3 4 4 11 


7 5 17 


on 

















The schools which co-operated and their enrollments are as fol- 
lows: 


St. Clairsville 335 Cleveland (Central) 1909 
Delaware 480 Columbus (North) 2023 
Marion (Harding) 904 Toledo (Libbey) 2169 
Marietta 1187 Cincinnati (Hughes) 2441 
Springfield 1600 Canton (McKinley) 3132 
Toledo (Woodward) 1600 


These are more representative of the medium and larger size 
high schools than of the smaller ones of the State, but it will be 
noticed in Table I that a much larger proportion of the small high 
schools failed to maintain French clubs. Although only eleven 
schools are included in the study, the findings seem to be suggestive 
enough to be of assistance to principals and French teachers who 
may be interested in organizing or advising these clubs. The find- 
ings will be discussed under several headings. 
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AIMS 


It appears that the major aims of these French clubs are to give 
more opportunity for students to speak French and to learn about 
France and its people since these two aims were reported by all 
eleven of the schools. Six, or 55 per cent, of them considered as an 
additional aim of the organization that of affording more oppor- 
tunity for students to come together socially. Two specifically 
mentioned the creation of interest in French as an aim. An analysis 
of these clubs’ programs shows that this is a major objective of all 
the clubs though it is not listed separately among the aims of all 
of them. 

ORGANIZATION 


As to the organization of the various clubs the data reveal: 
(1) that the ages of these clubs range from 2 to 28 years, the median 
being 12 years; (2) that 73 per cent of them had constitutions, 
three-fourths of these being written by the students themselves and 
two-thirds being written in French; (3) that all clubs had as officers 
a president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer and a few had 
additional officers such as warden, censor, social chairman, re- 
porter, historian, or pianist; (4) that 54 per cent had standing com- 
mittees such as program, finance, attendance, social, membership 
and executive; (5) that 82 per cent had annual dues; (6) that 27 
per cent had a motto; (7) that all the clubs had a French name, Le 
Cercle Francais being the most common; and (8) that 73 per cent 
had some type of insignia. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in these clubs is open to all French students in 
only 27 per cent of the schools and from 6 to 100 per cent of the 
French students in the various schools are actually members. On 
the average, 37 per cent of the French students are members of the 
French club. Usually first and second year students are not mem- 
bers of the same club, this being the case in only 18 per cent of the 
schools. 

Initiation ceremonies are held by 36 per cent of the clubs and 
18 per cent require a “tryout” as one of the bases for selecting 
members. Grades in French is also a common basis of selection. 
At the initiation ceremonies some original or memorized French 
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selection, speech, or song, is usually presented. In one school the 
initiation involves the wearing of costumes on the afternoon of 
initiation, the attendance of the entire club at the meeting of initi- 
ates, the program, and a rather elaborate ceremony. 


MEETINGS AND PROGRAMS 


All of these clubs reported that they have a regular time of 
meeting and 82 per cent meet in a regular place. Fifty-five per cent 
of them meet once a month, 18 per cent every three weeks, 18 per 
cent every two weeks and 9 per cent every week. Fifty-five per 
cent of the clubs meet after school or in the evening while 45 per 
cent of them meet during the class or activity period within school 
hours. Ninety-one per cent of them occasionally have “‘open”’ meet- 
ings for guests and all of them hold business and program meetings 
together. 

Most of the organizations, 73 per cent, devote some part of 
their programs to a study of French life and customs. This is done 
through student reports and outside speakers. Thirty-two phases 
of French life were reported which had been studied during the past 
year. Some of the more suggestive of these are Christmas customs, 
school life, cooking, music, art, colonies in America, French aid 
during the American Revolution, chateaux, industries, famous 
women, country life, and provinces. 

French literature also received a prominent place in these club 
programs, 55 per cent of them devoting time to it. Forty-five per 
cent of these clubs have given public performances consisting of 
plays, speeches, colonial dances, operettas, and songs. In no case 
are the meetings purely for social purposes but rather for the in- 
crease of interest and knowledge in French life and literature. In 
most instances the use of French is urged or insisted on in the pro- 
grams and club meetings, although no club reports any penalty for 
the use of English. 


VALUES OF THE FRENCH CLUB 


Ninety-one per cent of the replies show a belief that the French 
club has stimulated more interest in class work as a general rule, 
and over half of these indicate that scholarship has probably been 
raised thereby. Since scholarship is often one of the bases of mem- 
bership, it cannot be ascertained from these reports just what effect 
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membership has upon school marks in French. The counselors and 
principals who reported suggested certain other values, a few of 
which are as follows: (1) Gives more opportunity to speak French, 
thus increasing confidence in speaking ability; (2) Increases knowl- 
edge of French life, customs, and government; (3) Furnishes op- 
portunities to develop student originality and leadership; (4) Pro- 
vides social opportunities for students with a common interest; 
(5) Makes language more realistic. 

In summary, this article has discussed the need for bringing to- 
gether suggestions which will aid in the organization and improve- 
ment of French clubs. It has assembled a number of selected refer- 
ences containing such suggestions, and pointed to the service clubs 
which may render service in this connection. Lastly, it has pre- 
sented data which give some indication of the purpose, organiza- 
tion, activities, and values of certain French clubs in Ohio. It is 
hoped that this survey will stimulate club sponsors to study and 
profit by the suggestions of others in order that there may be a con- 
tinual improvement of French clubs. 


Delaware, Ohio, High School Dorotuy BussARD 
Ohio Wesleyan University C. O. MATHEWS 
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To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

In his extended letter in the January issue on Mr. Hocking’s 
article ‘Conspiracy against the Modern Classics,” Mr. C. F. Spark- 
man states that a modest expression of doubt would have been 
more in keeping with the author’s youth and certainly more pro- 
fessional than his presumptuous setting forth of opinions, ‘‘un- 
corroborated by a single item of experimental evidence,” as a de- 
cisive argument against the combined judgment of a host of earn- 
est workers. This and other assertions in the Sparkman letter war- 
rant comment. 

The youth might well reply to the above blast of sarcasm that 
the theories and practices of his elders have come far from pro- 
ducing a perfect method despite half a century of professional dis- 
cussion, much of it of the panacea type, and a great deal of it 
mere pabulum. Recently has come the brief period of active ex- 
perimentation, the results of which are unconvincing to many, if 
not actually of unproven value. Perhaps the young man is, after 
all, explaining in their true light some of the phenomena underlying 
the reams of statistics and experimental data gathered by the 
earnest workers. 

If the younger generation wants to make its assertions positive 
rather than qualify them almost to the point of negation, more 
power to it; for the only thing lost will be a purely hypothetical 
accuracy or honesty often made a subject for jest in the world at 
large anyway. What the writer actually thinks has a way of show- 
ing through his expressions of modest doubt. The loss in exactness 
through the use of unqualified statements is offset by a certain 
wholesome vigor. 

Although Hocking’s article might have been judiciously cut 
down, the undersigned considered it most refreshing and sugges- 
tive. Even though we must all peruse our quota of statistics and re- 
ports of investigations, why be disturbed over the lack of experi- 
mental data of him who bids us gaze at the forest for a time rather 
than remain confused by the many trees? It is to be hoped that 
writings of both kinds may ever continue to be found in the Journal. 

Might not much of the rapid reading Sparkman mentions be 
better done more carefully, or omitted altogether? Few lack ex- 
perience with the business man who reads his morning mail merely 
for content and, in his haste, passes over important details in the 
correspondence directed to him. When one looks back over his 
reading of several years, whether of fiction or fact or opinion, it is 
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the slower and more careful reading that seems to have been of 
greatest benefit. 

Does one read between Sparkman’s lines a denial of the state- 
ment that students will never read the foreign language as rapidly 
as they do their own? Will they? Let any language teacher not 
bilingual through environment answer this question: At what 
point did your reading comprehension of the foreign language come 
to be fully as rapid and complete as that of English? 

The alleged naive deduction that if reading for content is the 
desideratum in language teaching we had best go to translations 
because the translator brings out more of the nuances or details 
than are apprehended by the student reading for content, need by 
no means signify that a student cannot work over a foreign lan- 
guage text with the aid of the teacher and get the details first-hand 
with a more thorough understanding than the translator can give 
him. Not so very difficult to bring the fussy administrator to this 
point of view. Possibly a little of the naiveté is Sparkman’s. 

The simplification of works of literature often makes them 
only slightly easier, and benefits only the poorer students. Even in 
case we do want content reading, students knew how to gather 
thought or content without understanding every single word long 
before rapid reading was in vogue as a sort of super-method. Why 
rehash texts when it is scarcely necessary? How many who did 
their elementary work ten to fifteen years ago or earlier remember 
that whole classes were floored by the introduction of a ‘“‘modern 
classic,’ abridged but otherwise unchanged, for reading purposes? 

In observing closely two courses given to like groups of students 
by a well-known devotee of the rapid-reading method, one taught 
on the translation plan ten years ago, the other on the content 
plan more recently, it appeared to this writer that under the old- 
fashioned method more ground was covered, more “content” 
gathered, more reading ability acquired, than under the new. 
However, the man himself would no doubt have statistics or some 
other thing to prove the contrary. 

Many will thank Mr. Sparkman for his succinct outline of the 
recognition-reading program. But why doubt that this method is 
merely the panacea of the moment, and that some other scheme 
will take the spot-light sooner or later, to be followed in its turn 
by yet another? Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose. 

R. B. WILLIAMS 
Lake Forest College 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

The article by Mr. Davies, ‘‘A Student Talks to Teachers,” 
published in the October number of the Modern Language Journal 
interested me. I have not yet seen any comment from teachers ap- 
pear; I take, then, the liberty of replying as a student. 
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In general I sympathise with Mr. Davies. I know the conflict 
that arises between the wish to profit from a language and the will 
to learn it. For that reason I agree that the first years of language 
study should be training in the handling of an instrument. To push 
a student through a literary work in the early stages is to blunt 
the nicety with which he can handle that instrument. 

The only pleasant literary contacts I made in my beginners’ 
classes in language were the poems I memorized. Some of them 
were grammatically obscure when I learned them, but now, even 
after several years, they illustrate and give point to the gram- 
matical knowledge I have of the language. (By the way, poems are 
rarely found in Spanish text books. Why?) 

Now, shall the teacher leave out both literature and philology? 
I have not myself been given any alarming doses of philology in 
elementary classes. But I do think that everyone will agree that 
language should be taught on a basis of the simplest possible ex- 
planation. The easiest way to learn or remember a fact in language 
does not always do justice to history. The r in German darin should 
be regarded as a euphonic intruder, not as a vestige of what is lost 
in da. Again, there would be no point in explaining how nouns have 
wandered in German from one declension to another, but it cer- 
tainly helps to give the rule that nouns ending in e are usually 
weak. 

I cannot help thinking that parsing, for which the author pleads, 
should be rejected. This treatment of language is objective. It lays 
language (our tool) open, so that we see its working. But I think 
that for the ordinary student, language, when it ceases to be some- 
thing within him, ceases to be language at all, and becomes some- 
thing frightful, like trigonometry. The teacher should be more 
cunning in giving an insight into linguistic structure. Questioning, 
ostensibly to bring out the sense of the sentence (see the method 
in Manfred’s Spanish grammar), should be used to focus attention 
on the logical parts of the sentence. And for those grammatical 
concepts whose correspondence to psychological realities is most 
evident, terms should be introduced which are not too technical: 
subject, predicate, past time, and the like. 

I am with the author in demanding literal translations. When 
one leaves the beaten track of literality, the temptation is open to 
guess the meaning from key-words. It is easy to hit upon the gist 
of a sentence, or what might with a little liberality be interpreted 
as its gist, by this method. If the teacher protests, the student can 
counter with, “Of course that is a free translation,’ implying, ‘‘I 
could have been literal if I had wished.” 

Another important point is that grammatical understanding 
gets vaguer and vaguer, on the part of both the translator and the 
rest of the class, as new turns of expression are tacitly substituted 
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for the original ones. It is better to remark, ‘“‘The Spaniard says, 
‘I have ten years,’ ’’ than, ‘‘Tengo diez afios means ‘I am ten years 
old.’ ”’ 

If the literal translation is confusing, because of some un- 
English inversion or the like, questions can bring out the correct 
interpretation. 

Let me say, in regard to the discomfort of reading literature 
before a large vocabulary has been acquired, that in my opinion 
the difficulty is largely mechanical, a matter of energy and time. 
Is there anything disciplinary about thumbing through the vocabu- 
lary and notes at the back of one’s book—the act in itself, I mean? 
Could the same results not be obtained by printing new words 
with their equivalents at the bottom of the page on which they 
first occur (and the notes, too, of course)? The usual general 
vocabulary would also be given, but the student, once liberated 
from its tyranny, would make it a point to remember the mean- 
ings of words from the first encounter. For the penalty for forget- 
ting would be a return to the old slave-driver. 

If this practice would be too expensive, for all school texts, it 
could be started in texts for the first and second years. (Some pub- 
lishers have already made some use of it.) Surely no objection 
should be raised for esthetic reasons—school texts are not book- 
shelf editions. 

MEREDITH KNOX GARDNER 
Austin, Texas 





Notes, News, and Clippings 











Tue JuNtoR COLLEGE JOURNAL for December, 1932, contains 
an item entitled ‘‘Ethics for Authors” which we are privileged to 
quote: 

‘The Committee on Ethics and Business Procedure of the 
Educational Press Association of America has issued the state- 
ment which follows, growing out of a presentation and discussion 
of the subject of ‘Duplicate Authorship’ at the annual meeting of 
the Association in Washington, D. C., in February, 1932. It is 
hoped that all authors of articles intended not only for the Junior 
College Journal but for other educational periodicals as well will 
be guided by the clear statement of principles which the Com- 
mittee has formulated.’ 


THE OCCASION 


On March 11, 1932 Walter C. Eells, editor of The Junior College Journal, 
Stanford University, California, submitted to the Committee on Ethics and Busi- 
ness Procedure of the Educational Press Association of America the following in- 
formation regarding “Duplicate Authorship” and suggested the need for a state- 
ment of general policy to cover such situations: 

1. An author sent me a manuscript which I read and accepted for publication. 
A month later he wrote me withdrawing it with regret with a statement that several 
months previously he had submitted it to another educational journal but had 
only just heard from them that they had accepted it, and he felt that they had 
priority. 

2. An author sent mea signed article dealing with the results of a survey which 
he had conducted. I accepted this and sent it to press. Before it appeared I dis- 
covered identically the same article in another journal of educational circulation. 
Subsequent to its appearance in our publication, it was published in still a third. 
No statement was made by the author that it was being submitted in duplicate to 
other journals. 

3. An author sent me an article which I accepted and of which I sent the proof 
to him for approval. He approved it and returned it to me. After it was in press and 
it was too late to make a change, I received an urgent telegram from him asking me 
to suppress it or to postpone it for a month until a similar but not identical article 
by him could be published in another journal. It was too late to grant this request 
had it been possible to do so. As a result, however, it was not published in the other 
journal. 

4. One issue of our journal each year is devoted to the articles and papers given 
at the annual meeting of the American Association of Junior Colleges. Upon my 
return from Washington all these papers were edited and sent to press. I have just 
received a request from an author of one of them to suppress it in order that he 
may send it to another journal first which pays for contributions. 
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5. I, myself, sent an article some two years ago to the editor of an educational 
journal. It was promptly acknowledged by the secretary, who said that I would 
hear from the editor in a short time. I waited six months and then wrote asking the 
fate of it. It was a year before I finally received information. 

6. An author presents a paper before an educational association in whose pro- 
ceedings it is printed. Prior to the issuance of that publication, however, he presents 
it to a journal and it is published there with no indication that it has previously 
been presented at a national educational conference. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


The chairman of the Committee on Ethics and Business Procedure on March 
19, 1932, sent a copy of Mr. Eells’s letter to each of the other two members of the 
Committee: J. McKeen Cattell, Garrison, New York; and J. H. Hickman, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia; and also to the President of the Educational Press Association, 
William McAndrew, East Setauket, New York; and to the editor of the Journal of 
the National Education Association, Joy E. Morgan, Washington, D. C. On the basis 
of the replies received, the Committee submits herewith the following statement: 


PRINCIPLES RECOMMENDED 


1. Every editor in dealing with inexperienced writers should be sure that the 
correspondence provides a complete understanding of all the conditions regarding 
the manuscript, including its possible use elsewhere, expectation of pay, and other 
questions. The syndication of material through a number of local or state publica- 
tions is common. 

2. It is ethical for an editor promptly to acknowledge receipt of a contribution 
and to notify a contributor of acceptance or declination of the article. 

3. It is unethical for a writer to send copies of manuscript to different journals 
without notifying each editor that he has done so. 

4. It is unethical, after an article has been accepted by one editor, for the au- 
thor to send it for publication to another editor. 

5. It is unethical for an author to submit to an editor copy of an address de- 
livered to any audience without sending a statement of where and when it was 
delivered. All papers and addresses read or delivered before an association or any 
of its departments very properly become the property of the association. 

J. HERBERT KELLEY, Chairman 
Pennsylvania School Journal 


A SERIES OF ARTICLES on French and the Teaching of French 
is being written by Prof. Hardré of The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina for publication in The North Carolina 
Teacher. Aside from those already noted in the Journal, we would 
mention: ‘‘Training of our French Teachers,” December, 1931; 
“Selection of Our French Teachers,” January, 1932; ‘“‘Pepping up 
the French Club Programs,” February, 1932; ‘‘The French Club 
Programs” (A calendar of fétes), March, 1932; ‘“The Teaching of 
French in North Carolina and New York,” April, 1932; ‘““How 
Much French do Our Students Know?” October, 1932; “How 
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Much Grammar do French Students Know?” November, 1932; 
“For a Systematic Use of Objective Tests in the French Class,” 
January, 1933; ‘““How to Find Time for Oral French,” February, 
1933; ‘‘Why Should We Learn French?” March, 1933; ‘An In- 
troduction to France,” April, 1933. 


From the News BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, we clip the following items: Under the 
auspices of the Alliance Francaise of New York, M. Jean Paul 
Freyss will lecture in the East during February, in the Middle 
West during March, and will arrive in California at the end of 
March. His lecture subjects are: “‘Alain Fournier’; ‘‘Maurice 
Barrés—La conviction dans l’action’’; ‘“‘Georges Clemenceau— 
La vérité dans l’action’’; ‘““Charles Péguy—Dieu dans l’action”’; 
“Origine et tendance du génie frangais’’; ‘“‘Classicisme latin et 
classicisme francais’; ‘‘Grandeur et décadence du romantisme 
francaise.’’ Anyone wishing to secure M. Freyss for a lecture 
should address the Alliance Francaise of New York at 450 Seventh 
Avenue. 

A series of informal talks regarding phases of literary and 
artistic life in France is being arranged by the American Univer- 
sity Union to meet the needs of American students and professors 
in Paris. 

The first of these causeries was recently given at the American 
University Union by Mr. Laurence Hills, the Editor of the New 
York Herald (Paris) on the subject of ‘“‘The French Press.’’ Mr. 
Hills described the political nuances and special characteristics of 
the more important French dailies and compared French and 
American journalistic methods. 

“‘Turmwichter,” the first German club at Harvard University 
since our entrance into the World War, has recently been organized 
by James McLellan Hawkes. 


MONATSHEFTE FUR DEN DEUTSCHEN UNTERRICHT for January, 
(1933 xxv, 1) contains an article on ‘‘Reading Comprehension 
Tests” by Professor Stroebe with nine examples of the type of 
test advocated. The test consists in each case in a passage to be 
read and a series of about fifteen Fragen calculated to determine 
whether the student has understood the selection read. How these 
differ from the well-known direct method questions is hard to see. 
Zum Einfluss Mendelssohns auf Lessing by B. B. Lifschultz, Berichte 
und Notizen, Biicherbesprechungen and Inhaltsverzeichnis complete 
the contents. 


_ Mopern Lancuaces, the organ of the British M. L. A., has 
just arrived (xiv, 1+2, October and December, 1932). It contains 
a “Study of the Vocabulary of Thirty First-Year French Courses,” 
begun in the October number, continued in the December number, 
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and to be continued further. This article will be of interest to our 
readers who have been working along similar lines. ‘‘Snapshots in 
Southern Spain” by K. F. Beattie (October) are humorous bits, 
experiences in the South of Spain. “Film and Language” by 
J. B. C. Grundy deals with the language difficulties of the ‘‘talkie”’ 
producer who attempts to market his wares in various countries 
and offers the suggestion that after all the silent film is superior 
for such purposes. The December number contains an interesting 
account of an exchange of pupils that was carried out last summer 
between the cities of Leicester and Magdeburg. The first steps 
toward this exchange were taken by the Secretary of the Inter- 
national Friendship Committee of the Leicester Branch of the 
League of Nations Union. As a result of the negotiations about 
thirty Magdeburg pupils passed July in Leicester homes and in 
August a corresponding number of Leicester pupils went to Magde- 
burg homes. Both sides are vociferous in their praise of the results 
and express the hope for a continuation and an extension of the 
experiment. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS are beginning to reach 
our desk. Those already received are from Middlebury College 
(Vermont), an old friend, from George Washington University, 
on whose staff our Business Manager is active, from the University 
of Berlin and from the Weimar-Jena Summer College, a new- 
comer last year. Information about these summer courses will be 
gladly supplied by the institutions concerned or for the Weimar- 
Jena school by Miss Christine Till, Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 


A NEW SUMMER SCHOOL of study and travel in France under 
the auspices and educational direction of the French department 
of Adelphi College and under the business management of The 
Open Road, a non-profit corporation, is announced by Mr. Ed- 
mond A. Méras, chairman of the Department of French of Adelphi 
College. 


A Copy or Ecmont, ‘‘Gekiirzt und eingerichtet fiir eine Auf- 
fiihrung, mit Beethovens Musik, durch Studenten der Universitit 
Oxford im Mai 1932 von H. G. Fiedler” has just been received from 
my former teacher, Professor Fiedler. It is a neat little paper- 
covered volume “published for the Oxford University German 
Literary Society by the Oxford University Press, 1932.’ Accom- 
panying the volume was the program, with summary of the play, 
dramatis personae, and the names of the members of the 35-piece 
orchestra. Oxford amateur dramatics are taken very seriously. 
The Oxford University Dramatic Society stages every other year 
a Shakespearean play, alternating on the other years with a Greek 
play in Greek. The German play, judging from the program, was 
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up to the usual standard of Oxford dramatics. This was, of course, 
the Oxford celebration of the 1832 anniversary. Professor Fiedler, 
“head of the German Department,” as we should say, is an ac- 
complished musician and brother of Max Fiedler, once conductor 
of the Boston symphony orchestra. G. R. VOWLES 


Dr. Wn. R. PRICE, STATE SUPERVISOR OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 
furnishes us the following figures on the enrollment in the various 
years of modern languages in the schools of New York State for 
the year 1931-2. The total registrations by languages are impres- 
sive: 

French 161,277 
Spanish 58,134 
German 31,445 
Italian 6,532 

Total 257,339 


PuBLic SCHOOLS, ENROLMENT BY SuBJECTS, 1931-32 





Year of School | First | Second | Third Fourth Total 








FRENCH, FIRST YEAR 











Day 22,213 | 23,657 6,315 847 | 53,032 
Jr. 21,678 0 0 0 | 21,678 
Eve. 3,466 1,366 260 106 5,198 
Spec. 227 861 29 1 1,118 
B. & D. 8 2 2 0 12 
Ind. 0 22 0 0 22 

Total 47,592 | 25,908 6, 606 954 | 81,060 





FRENCH, SECOND YEAR 








Day 470 23,782 18,313 5,701 48 , 266 
Jr. 0 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 34 2,012 614 174 2,834 
Spec. 15 502 564 9 1,090 
B.& D. 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 0 0 0 0 0 

Total 519 26, 296 19,491 5,884 52,190 





FRENCH, THIRD YEAR 








Day 658 509 | 12,761 | 10,045 | 23,973 
Jr. 0 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 3 62 1,171 595 1,831 
Spec. 0 16 275 263 554 
B.& D. 1 4 8 3 16 
Ind. 0 0 0 0 0 

Total | 662 591 | 14,215 | 10,906 | 26,374 
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FRENCH, FOURTH YEAR 



























































Day | 0 65 | 158 1,298 1,521 
Jr. | 0 0 | 0 0 0 
Eve. 0 | 0 | 0 83 &3 
Spec. 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0) 
B. & D. 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0 
Ind. | 0 | 0 | 0 0 | 0) 
Total | 0 65 158 | 1,38 1,604 
GERMAN, FIRST YEAR 
Day | 6,000 4,998 2,036 426 | 13,460 
Jr. | 1,984 0 0 | 0 | 1,984 
Eve | 1,130 | 669 133 | 56 | 1,988 
Spec. | 14 339 8 | O | 361 
B. & D. 0 | 0 0 0 | 0 
Ind. 14 | 20 | 2 0 | 36 
Total | 9,142 | 6,026 | 2,179 | 482 | 17,829 
GERMAN, SECOND YEAR 
Day 144 | 3,814 | 3,278 | 1,346 | 8,582 
Jr. 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 | 0 
Eve. | 13 | 571 | 441 | 35 | 1.060 
Spec. | 1 | 19 228 | 0 248 
B. & D. a 3 | 3 1 | 8 
Ind. | 0 | 0 0 | 0 | 0 
Total 159 | 4,407 3,950 | 1,382 | 9,898 
GERMAN, THIRD YEAR 
Day 112 | 145 | 1,503 1,213 | 2,973 
Jr. 0 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 2 9 | 182 106 299 
Spec. | 0 | 1 | 6 107 | 11 
B. & D. | 0 | 0 0 0 | () 
Ind. 0 | 1 | 4 0 | 5 
Total 114 | 156 | 1,695 | 1,426 | 3,391 
GERMAN, FOURTH YEAR 
Day 91 | 38 | 22 152 3013 
Jr. 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 0 | 0 10 14 24 
Spec. 0 0 0 0 0 
B. & D. 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Ind. 0 | 0 0 | 0 0 
Total 1 | 38 | 32 166 | 327 
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SPANISH, FIRST YEAR 


















































Day | 12,287 | 9,958 | 3,476 | 560 | 26,281 
Jr. | 2,789 0 0 0 2,789 
Eve. 3 603 782 220 100 4,705 
Spec. 197 9 0 207 
B. & D. 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 0 0 0 0 
Total | 18,680 | 10,937 | 3,705 660 | 33,982 
SPANISH, SECOND YEAR 
Day | 230 7,193 5,773 2,188 | 15,384 
Jr. 0 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 40 1,775 616 111 2,542 
Spec. 0 3 8&5 0 88 
B. & D. | 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. | 0 0 | 0 0 0 
Total | 270 | 8,971 | 6,474 2,299 | 18,014 
SPANISH, THIRD YEAR 
Day 3 | 69 | 2,446 1,703 4,221 
Jr. 0 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 5 131 824 482 1,442 
Spec. 0 0 0 0 0 
B. & D. 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 0 0 0 0 0 
Total 8 200 | 3,270 2,185 5,663 
SPANISH, FOURTH YEAR 
Day 0 0 16 385 401 
Jr. | 0 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 0 0 25 49 74 
Spec. | 0 0 0 0 0 
B. & D 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Total | 0 0 | 41 | 434 475 
ITALIAN, FIRST YEAR 
Day 1,496 658 202 60 2,416 
Jr. 657 0 0 0 657 
Eve. 603 178 36 18 835 
Spec. 0 0 0 0 0 
B. & D. 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 0 0 0 0 0 








Total 2,756 | 836 238 7s 
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ITALIAN, SECOND YEAR 












































Day 88 045 | 248 146 1,427 
Jr. 0 0 | 0 0 0 
Eve. 10 242 94 34 380 
Spec. 0 | 0 0 0 0 
B. & D. 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 0 0 | 0 | 0 0 
Total 98 | 1,187 | 342 | 180 | 1,807 
ITALIAN, THIRD YEAR 
Day 40 55 | 401 | 111 607 
Jr. 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Eve. 1 29 73 28 131 
Spec. 0 0 0 0 0 
B. & D. 0 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Total 41 | 84 474 | 139 738 
ITALIAN, FOURTH YEAR 

Day 0 | 0 6 73 79 
Jr. 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Eve. 0 0 0 0 0 
Spec. 0 | 0 0 0 0 
B. & D. 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Ind. 0 | 0 0 0 0 
Total 0 | 0 | 6 73 79 








THE Crisis in Epucation. A very vivid indication of the pres- 
ent crisis in education is contained in a letter just received by D. 
Appleton and Company. The letter is from a teacher in an Ohio 
city and reads as follows: “I like the book very much—so much 
that I want to buy a set to use in the seventh and eighth grade 
classes. I wish to have a dozen of these books sent C.O.D. to me. 
I understand the price to be $1.10. I am paying for these books 
myself because there is no possibility of the School Board doing so 
this year.”’ 


PROFESSOR JULIUS PETERSEN of the University of Berlin is to 
be Acting Professor of German at Stanford University during the 
coming summer quarter (June 22—September 2). The titles of his 
courses, all conducted in German, are: 


Geschichte des deutschen National theaters, 
Das klassische Drama, 
Die Methodenlehre der Literaturwissenschaft. 


+p 
xa 











Reviews 











Apotr Busse. Selections from Goethe’s Prose. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1932. Pp. x+ 226. $1.25. 

The editor of this neat book of passages from Goethe’s prose 
seeks to present the Sage of Weimar (1) as an autobiographer, 
(2) as an interpreter of literature, (3) as an art critic, and (4) asa 
scientist. To most of the selections there are condensed introduc- 
tions in German. Brief explanatory notes in German and transla- 
tions into English of unusual words take the place of a vocabulary. 

The little popular edition of Goethe’s works, selected by Erich 
Schmidt and published before the war by the Insel-Verlag for the 
Goethe-Gesellschaft, was the text used for most of the extracts. 
The volume is introduced by a fifteen-page sketch of Goethe’s life, 
adapted from Erich Schmidt. All in all, there are here considerably 
less than 200 pages of Goethe’s own words. Professor Busse’s aim 
was to give as much Goethe as possible in the limited space. This 
endeavor to furnish variety no doubt explains why many of the 
specimens are short—from one to three pages. 

The most space is devoted to Wilhelm Meister. There is “Die 
wunderlichen Nachbarskinder”’ from Die Wahlverwandtschaften; 
several pages from Tag- und Jahreshefte; Dichtung und Wahrheit 
is represented only by nine pages on Herder; there is nothing from 
Werther, but over fourteen pages of Briefe aus der Schweiz. It is not 
clear why ‘‘for typographical reasons” less than three pages should 
be given from Jtalienische Reise. Eight selections from Kampagne 
in Frankreich are included; the interview with Napoleon; several 
selections representing Goethe as a critic of literature and art; and, 
finally, Die Geschichte meines botanischen Studiums and fourteen 
pages from the Farbenlehre. 

The volume is very pleasing in the type and dress of the new 
Oxford Series of German Texts, coming from the Spamer Press of 
Leipzig. The Selections will be useful in connection with a survey 
of German literature, rather than in an introductory college 
= on Goethe where unabridged works would doubtless be pre- 

erred. 
C. A. WILLIAMS 

University of Illinois 


Otto Lupwic. Die Heiterethei, edited with introduction, notes, and 
vocabulary by J. F. L. Raschen. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1932. $1.85. 


_The editor informs us in the foreword that he prepared this 
edition of one of Ludwig’s most entertaining and amusing novels 
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‘because it bears the stamp of excellence, throbs with human in- 
terest, and makes good reading material.’’ The reviewer agrees 
fully with the editor in the first two statements, but would add 
to the last one the qualification, ‘“‘for more advanced students.” 
Personal experience would seem to confirm the reviewer in his 
opinion that a text which is filled with dialect and unusual words 
and expressions proves to be difficult and slow reading for students 
who have a fair proficiency in reading the literary language. The 
editor has anticipated this difficulty and provided some general 
notes on the Thuringian dialect of the text. The notes and vocabu- 
lary explain and translate particular words and phrases. 

The editor found it necessary to abridge somewhat the original 
in order to bring the material into the desirable length. This is 
skilfully done. A careful reading of the text failed to disclose any 
gap in the story. The introduction contains the principle facts 
concerning Ludwig’s life and works. A short bibliography of bio- 
graphical and critical works is provided at the end of the introduc- 
tion for the student or instructor who may wish to make a more 
detailed study of Ludwig. The vocabulary follows a procedure 
which some other editors have employed; viz., of not including 
entries which are contained in the Morgan Frequency Book. If this 
procedure is to be generally adopted, it would seem necessary for 
the teachers of German to adopt an official list for the entire coun- 
try and then to teach their pupils this list and hold them responsi- 
ble for knowing it. It would certainly tend to make the vocabu- 
laries smaller and save a considerable item in the expense of print- 
ing. A few inconsistencies were noted in the vocabulary: Mucken 
is given as a reflexive verb although it occurs in the text without 
the reflexive pronoun; Marzipan is defined as almond paste which 
seems inexact. 

The book is printed in clear type, but the printer has appar- 
ently been very careless. There are many instances where a letter 
has fallen out or a misprint has gone uncorrected. The following 
were noted by the reviewer: p. 42, 4; 67, 6; 70, 27; 82, 13; 125, 18; 
157, 6; 171, 5; 178, 27; 190, 12, 21; 192, 6; 198, 5. 

Many teachers who have long enjoyed this work of Ludwig’s 
will be grateful to Professor Raschen for providing them with this 
helpful edition for use with their students. 

W. C. DECKER 
New York State College for Teachers, 
Albany 


EUGENE JAcKson. New Approach to German. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 1932. xiii+399 pages. $1.44. 
An excellent book, logically developed and well-organized. The 
product of long labor and common sense, from an author who 
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clearly understands the steps necessary to acquire a modern 
language like German. Well-defined aims are carried out success- 
fully. It is above all a practical book, which presents the essentials 
of German in an interesting way. 

The book is divided into 100 lessons. Only one new topic is 
introduced in a lesson, although two or more lessons are devoted 
to every topic of unusual difficulty and importance. These topics 
vary in treatment. The direct method is given a large place in the 
general plan but Mr. Jackson has not hesitated to use other 
methods, if more helpful. Especially commendable is the method 
of presenting English grammatical topics, analogous to German 
grammar. In this way, much confusion has been avoided. Other 
worthy points to consider in this book are: (1) reviews at con- 
venient places; (2) pronunciation taught in Lessons 1-9, i.e., not 
set apart in an introduction; (3) Roman type used in Lessons 1-8; 
(4) effective use of rhymes to fix certain facts of grammar; (5) 
Sprechiibungen largely dialogue in form; (6) a vocabulary limited 
to 800 words of high frequency; (7) pictures of German scenes, a 
map of Germany, and the pen and ink sketches by Mr. Charles 
Schwarzbach supply excellent accessory material. The ingenious 
sketches serve a practical purpose. (See for example, page 102, 
illustrating the uses of the prepositions with the dative and ac- 
cusative.) 

The textbook is well adapted to classes in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. It is well printed and attractive in appearance. The 
vocabulary is carefully prepared. Lieder, Reime, and Lesestiicke, 
comprising thirty-seven pages, afford interesting, supplementary 
material. The simplified presentation of grammar, as the author 
explains in the Preface, will enable the student to place more 
time and energy on reading. Therefore, a beginner’s German 
reader may be used early in the course to accompany the gram- 
mar. 

The author has done a fine piece of work and has given us in 
New Approach to German a progressive and up-to-date book. 

LESTER C. NEWTON 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


HELENE STOKL: Unter dem Christbaum. Edited with Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by Elmer C. Wooley. Illustrated by 
James D. Powell. D. C. Heath and Co. Text, 124 pp.; notes, 
25 pp.; Ubungen, 25 pp.; vocabulary, 80 pp. 

Es ist schwer zu verstehen, warum dem jungen Amerika dieser 
Strauss kiinstlicher Blumen vorgesetzt werden soll, wo es doch 
jetzt wahrlich nicht an frischen Blumen mangelt. Als Grossvater 
die Grossmutter nahm, waren Geschichten wie die obigen wohl 
zeltgemass, doch was soll das junge Amerika damit? Selbst deutsche 
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Kinder lesen diese Geschichten nicht mehr. Natiirlich kann das 
junge Amerika Deutsch aus dem Buche lernen, doch ist das genug? 
Schwerlich, denn das Sprachliche vergessen die meisten schneller 
als sie es lernten; was sie aber an allgemein Gedanklichem dabei 
und nebenbei lernen, das bereichert ihre Persénlichkeit und macht 
sie fiir ihre Nation und die Welt wertvoll. Davon ist aber nichts 
in diesen Geschichten, oder zu herzlich wenig; ja viel ist so veraltet 
und siisslich, dass das junge Amerika einen recht komischen Ein- 
druck von deutschem Leben bekommen muss. 

Die Welt hat nun einmal grosse Verinderungen erlitten, denn 
sie hat inzwischen sehr viel erleben miissen; ja, bis in die jiingste 
Jugend hinunter ist sie sich eines neuen Lebensgefiihls und neuer 
Wertbegriffe bewusst geworden. Dessen miissen wir eingedenk sein. 
Und es ist wirklich an der Zeit, dass wir Lehrer uns unserer Aufgabe 
“am Webstuhl der Zeit” klarer bewusst werden. Wir sollten zu 
hoch denken von unserer Aufgabe einerseits und der Geistigkeit 
unserer Zeit andererseits, um schwichliche Sachen wie diese Ge- 
schichten selbst High School Schiilern vorzusetzen. 

Das Gefiihlswertige des ‘‘Christbaums” soll uns an diesem 
Buche gefangen nehmen, und wiirde es vielleicht auch, wenn 
Helene Stékl ein Dickens wire; das ist sie aber nicht, will es aller- 
dings auch nicht sein. Sie ist eine feine, stille Erzahlerin und 
wiirde wahrscheinlich sehr verlegen erréten, wenn sie wissen 
kénnte, dass ihre unschuldigen Erstlinge einer an und fiir sich 
bescheidenen Muse ausgerechnet jetzt noch nach 50 Jahren allem 
anderen Gedruckten und Geschriebenen vorgezogen werden sollen, 
und man miisste da ihrem Feingefiihl beipflichten. 

Der zu dem Text gehérige Apparat an Ubungen, Anmerkungen, 
Listen von idiomatischen Ausdriicken u.s.w. macht dem ernsten 
Fleiss und der braven Gewissenhaftigkeit des Herausgebers alle 
Ehre; auch dem Verleger, was Druck und Papier anbetrifft, ob- 
wohl man von den beigefiigten Bildern sagen muss, dass sie das 
Veraltete der Geschichten bis zum Komischen unterstreichen. Es 
ist nur zu bedauern, dass die eben aufgezaihlten guten Eigenschaf- 
ten nicht an mannlicheres, weiterschauendes Material verwendet 
worden sind. 

FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
University of California at Berkeley 


Otto Kotscuwitz. Deutsche Fibel, New York: F.S. Croftsand Com- 
pany, 1932. 131 pp. 

In Deutsche Fibel Dr. Koischwitz has offered an interesting solu- 
tion to a difficult problem, that of providing attractive reading 
material for beginners in German. The title Deutsche Fibel is some- 
what misleading in view of the contents of the little volume, since 
only a few pages are devoted to children’s rhymes and such pic- 
tures as the rocking-horse, the cow, the fish-pond, and the stork. 
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These are not placed at the beginning of the book with the purpose 
of teaching little children to read German, but are inserted at in- 
tervals in order to amuse the high school pupils or college freshmen 
who may use them as a basis for oral composition. 

In the hundred pages of text we find more than sixty illustra- 
tions, two thirds of which are cuts of buildings, house plans, city 
streets, village types, and country landscapes. The predominance 
of architectural and geographical material is obvious throughout 
the book. Dr. Koischwitz rightly assumes that adolescent youth 
is not interested in the adult world of thought so prominent in 
most of our cultural readers, in essays on German history, religion, 
and esthetics. He dedicates the little work to his own children, 
Stella, Helene, and Renate, and writes in a simple but dignified 
manner about things they can see and understand: the old house, 
the new house, the school, the landscape, the village, the castle, 
and the city with its streets and buildings. A selection from Roseg- 
ger, a Till Eulenspiegel and a Schildbiirger story, and three of 
Grimms’ tales are included, not for their own sake, but because 
they contribute to the general theme of the book. 

The vocabulary consists of less than 2000 words, about 1200 of 
which are to be found in B. Q. Morgan’s Frequency Word Book. 
Of the 1000 most frequent words as listed by Professor Morgan 
more than 740 occur in the Deutsche Fibel. The following words 
found in the text of the Fibel but not in the Frequency Word Book 
show that Dr. Koischwitz lays particular stress on architecture and 
travel: Hochhaus, Warenhaus, Geschaftshaus, Wolkenkratzer, Biiro, 
Glasband, Balkondach; Automobil, Kraftwagen, Flugfeld, Flugzeug, 
Luftfahrt, Schnellzug, Speisewagen, Kellner, Passagier, Koffer, etc. 
One might wish that a few less common words had been omitted, 
e.g.: Obergeschoss, Staket, Beton, Handwerkszeug, Meissel, Quirl, 
Ungetiim, Zentrifuge, Hoichstgeschwindigheitt, Weltdorf, Gesandt- 
schaft, Eintracht, Ertrag, Anschaffung, Auflauf, Napfkuchen, Zutzel. 

The author has not escaped the illusion that his material will 
seem as easy to others as it does to him. Few teachers will agree 
that “the reading of the Fibel may be started as early as the second 
week of instruction,” or that ‘‘three periods should be sufficient to 
prepare the student for the book,” when they find that the first 
four pages of text contain separable and inseparable verbs, passive 
voice, participial modifiers, and relative, substantive, and adverbial 
clauses. Deutsche Fibel is, however, the easiest of the many cultural 
readers now on the market. It offers informative material in simple 
and admirably written German. The introduction contains a tenta- 
tive outline for preliminary instruction in grammar, and an ap- 
pendix provides an up-to-date bibliography of picture-books and 
illustrated works, the best available sources of material for visual 
instruction. The many excellent qualities of Deutsche Fibel should 
win general approval. FRANK H. REINSCH 

University of California at Los Angeles 
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CRANDON: Ein Anfangsbuch. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. Revised Edition. Illustrated by Alida 
Clement. 

Sprightly illustrations and attractive arrangement immediately 
give a favorable impression of Miss Crandon’s Beginners’ German 
Book. The impression is strengthened by material which shows 
scope, imagination, and ideals, as well as a knowledge of the lan- 
guage needs of beginners in German. Ein Anfangsbuch may serve 
as a reader as well as a grammar, for it is abundantly supplied with 
stories, rhymes, poems, and proverbs, along with grammatical ex- 
planations and exercises. Sets of questions based on reading selec- 
tions give adequate conversational practice. Songs and riddles 
enliven the routine work. In a junior high school course the book 
is suitable for two years’ work, in a senior high school, for a one- 
year course. There are two parts; part 1 consists of thirty-six les- 
sons, and part 11 of twenty-nine. The sixty-five lessons are followed 
by English into German exercises, which are not incorporated in 
the lessons. The English sentences are grouped to suit five or more 
lessons. Then follow the usual grammatical summary and vocabu- 
laries in both languages. 

The type on the whole is large enough even for very young eyes. 
Though some fine print is used, the pages are so unusually well 
spaced that the less ardent student, with whom secondary and in- 
termediate school teachers must reckon nowadays, will find no 
excuse for omitting an item on the plea that he “‘didn’t see it.’”’ Miss 
Crandon’s book covers the regulation grammar points, including 
the subjunctive. Grammar is taught inductively and with an eye 
for the essentials. Directions and grammatical terms are given in 
simple German. Teachers are, of course, expected to introduce the 
student to the work orally. 

Because Ein Anfangsbuch contains grammar, reading, songs, 
proverbs, and riddles, it is readily adapted to different levels of 
achievement, different ability groups. The keen student as well as 
the average boy and girl with a sense for the concrete will find de- 
light in the reality of the vocabulary: ‘““Der Schwanz des Biren ist 
buschig.” “Ich breche die Blatter von Glas,” almost visualize the 
contents of these statements. To describe Miss Crandon’s book in 
one word, it is amschaulich; clear, vivid, thought out and arranged 
so that the physical eye as well as the inner eye of intelligence may 
grasp the ideas. Teachers will find the table of contents very help- 
ful. It is arranged in four columns; grammar, reading selections, 
songs and poems, and pronunciation exercises, showing »t a glance 
the contents of each lesson. Best of all, however, there is in Ein 
Anfangsbuch that freshness and originality so much needed to dis- 
pel the chalk dust atmosphere which is apt to fill our elementary 
grammars. SIGNHILD V. GUSTAFSON 
Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 
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HERMANN HESSE. Schon ist die Jugend, zwei Erzihlungen, edited 
with introduction, notes, German questions and vocabulary by 
Theodore Geissendoerfer, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932. 
xii+156 pp. $1.35. 


The two stories in this volume depict youth in transition. In 
the first it is transition from youth to manhood and in the second 
from boyhood to youth. From the vantage point of maturity the 
author looks backward over the fading years and gives us two 
charming glimpses of boyhood life. 

The frontispiece of this new addition to school texts of modern 
literature is a reproduction of a photograph of the author, Her- 
mann Hesse. The Introduction contains a brief sketch of the au- 
thor’s life and works. 

An analysis of the vocabulary indicates that the text, without 
some simplification or addition of word studies, would hardly be 
suitable for use at the end of the second year in high school as sug- 
gested in the preface. A little over 3000 words are listed in the 
vocabulary at the end of the book. Less than one third of these 
appear on the Purin list.! Assuming that the active vocabulary of 
the average second year high school pupil includes the 2000 words 
of highest range and frequency and that the total number of 
words used in the two stories approximates 20,000, the new-word 
density is about one new word in ten running words. A new-word 
density which exceeds one new word in from 60 to 70 running 
words imposes a heavy burden on the learner and takes the joy out 
of reading. No explanation is given in the preface for the omission 
of a large number of words from the vocabulary, as for example; 
wissen, kinnen, miissen, folgen, sonderbar, ofters, plitzlich, hingegen, 
Freude, Strauch, empfehlen, geizen, and many others which one 
should expect to find in an elementary text for high school pupils. 

The notes are well prepared and would be more valuable if 
they were placed at the bottom of the page where they are needed. 
This would also have obviated the necessity of reprinting the Ger- 
man phrase. The German questions are based only on the text of 
the first story. 

The text has a very neat appearance and on the whole is very 
well edited for college use but hardly meets the requirements of 
high school teachers for an elementary reading text with a sys- 
tematized vocabulary. 

HOWARD MITCHELL 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


1C. M. Purin, A Standard German Vocabulary of 2000 Words and Idioms (The 
University of Chicago Press, 1931). 
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THEODOR FoNnTANE. Unterm Birnbaum, edited with preface, intro- 
duction, illustrations, notes, and vocabulary by Clair Hayden 
Bell. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1932. xiv+ 143 pages text, 
20 pages notes, 74 pages vocabulary. 


This edition of Unterm Birnbaum brings into the modern for- 
eign language field an author quite unknown to the average Amer- 
ican class-room. Of the author, Eduard Engel once wrote: 
‘““Meisterlich iibte er die seltene Kunst, alt zu werden, ohne zu 
altern.’’ And so we have this story, written when Fontane was well 
past sixty, in a style which should be appealing to the youth of the 
present day. Although this book may be classed as a murder and 
ghost story, it contains nothing cheap or sensational, but is a 
splendid portrayal of the frailties and weaknesses of human nature. 
It has its setting in the Oderbruch about 1820 and contains fre- 
quent references to the historical events of that period. The prin- 
cipal characters, portrayed in Fontane’s best style, are such as we 
may expect to find about us always. Although some of these char- 
acters speak the Low German of the Oderbruch, all their remarks 
are rendered in High German in the footnotes, so that the pupil 
with two or three years of German at his disposal should have no 
difficulty with the text. The vocabulary is very complete and the 
arrangement of groups of words under certain roots is an improve- 
ment over the type of vocabulary found in most school-texts. Like- 
wise the notes, although brief, are sufficient and include frequent 
geographical and historical references of interest. Although no 
“Fragen und Ubungen” appear, the conversational style of certain 
parts adapts itself readily to oral and written reproduction. 

M. A. GrBson 
The Mercersburg Academy, Penna. 


WILLIAM DIAMOND and SELMA ROSENFELD. Still und Bewegt. Con- 
temporary Stories Edited with Introductions, Notes, and Vo- 
cabulary. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1932. vi+192 
+cxxvii. 

Still und Bewegt is the latest addition of the authors to the 
series of contemporary German readers published by them, that 
have won a well merited popularity. The book is intended for 
students who have had the equivalent of one year of college Ger- 
man. The authors have well succeeded in the difficult task of se- 
lecting from modern literature interesting stories that are at the 
same time suitable for classroom use. ‘Das kénigliche Seminarthe- 
ater’ by Paul Keller is a delightful reminiscence of the author’s 
student days in Breslau. Hermann Hesse is represented by a fairy- 
tale, ‘Augustus,’ the pathetic story of a boy whose life was spoiled 
by the unwise wish of a loving mother. The next selection, ‘Gene- 
sung’ by Jakob Bosshart, a leading Swiss author, tells of the bless- 
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ing that comes into the rather sad life of a middle-aged peasant 
couple through care for a sick and starved child. Jakob Wasser- 
mann, in ‘Adam Urbas,’ shows us how the keen mind of a judge 
finds in the apparently obvious facts of a criminal case the key to 
the heart of a father who failed to understand and befriend his son. 
The last, a charming story, is a translation from the Swedish of 
Selma Lagerléf. To justify this selection, the authors point out 
that the numerous students of Scandinavian extraction who are 
learning German, should have an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with at least one great contemporary Scandinavian author, 
and that the work of Selma Lagerléf is thoroughly Germanic in 
style, thought, and content. 

Each story is preceded by a brief biography of the author and 
an account of his works. The notes are not given in a separate ap- 
pendix, but incorporated in the vocabulary, which also contains 
translations of idioms, frequently under two different keywords. 
This arrangement should prove convenient for the learner, and 
pedagogically effective. Owing to the plan adopted, the vocabulary 
has become somewhat more bulky than usual; but the task of the 
student in finding words has been facilitated by printing the three 
first letters of the first and last word of every page in the upper 
outside corner of the margin. Careful proofreading has apparently 
completely eliminated misprints. 

ERWIN ESCHER 
Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Illinois 


FAVORITE GERMAN READINGS, edited by Edwin H. Zeydel. New 
York: F. S. Croft and Co., 1932. 298 pp. (including notes and 
vocabulary). 

An attractive little volume of easy German reading texts in 
German print, consisting of new editions of three short stories— 
Das Edle Blut, by Wildenbruch, Héher als die Kirche, by Hillern, 
and In St. Jiirgen, by Storm, all of varied mood, and perhaps as a 
special feature, a simple but clever one-act play by Fulda, Unter 
vier Augen. Altogether a happy choice of material, well presented. 
The stories and the play are of approximately uniform length, the 
last one just a trifle longer than the rest, which also facilitates the 
problem of lesson assignments. There is a complete vocabulary 
and notes of sufficient information and explanation, as well as a 
combined compact questionnaire and a comprehensive, well sys- 
tematized and well balanced exercise section. These exercises offer 
sufficient drill both as oral or written tests for class work or home 
preparation and are well varied to be thorough and complete as 
review drills. The book is meant for the second and third semester 
classes and promises to become as its title implies favorite Ger- 
man reading. TATIANA W. BOLDYREFF 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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JacoB GREENBERG AND SIMEON H. Kiarter. Elements of Ger- 
man. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1932. 
xii+293 pp. $1.20. 

The primary aim of this grammar, as it is set forth by the 
authors in the preface, is to develop the ability to read fluently and 
comprehensively. Elements of German is intended for the first year 
of the senior high school or for the full junior high-school course. 
The authors have placed, and rightly so, the main emphasis on 
reading, of which their grammar aims to develop three types, the 
intensive, the extensive, and the supplementary. The selections 
have been carefully graded and are rich in cultural content, for 
the chief of the secondary aims of this book is to acquaint the 
pupil with Germany and the Germans. For the reading the authors 
have suggested a technique which, if followed conscientiously, will, 
I am convinced, yield the desired results. 

In the grammar proper only the essentials are treated. There 
is a close correlation between the reading material and the gram- 
mar. The Gouin series have been used to develop a feeling for 
tenses and the grammatical exercises are of the modified direct 
method type—substitution drills, completion of forms, questions 
in German for oral drill, and English questions to test the com- 
prehension of the pupils, etc. 

The vocabulary, which seems to the reviewer to be rather ample, 
embraces words and idioms of high range and frequency. ‘‘Syno- 
nyms, antonyms and word-families have been arranged in groups.”’ 
And a systematic vocabulary review is provided in each lesson and 
in the reviews. 

The content of Elements of German is divided into five ‘‘Folgen,” 
e.g., Schule und Schiiler; Hans und seine Familie, etc. 

This elementary grammar has many features which will 
recommend it to high-school teachers throughout the land, thus 
the attractive make-up of the book, the many well-chosen pictures, 
and especially the songs (with music), will be highly appreciated, 
and lastly to be commended particularly is the use of both Roman 
and German type. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


Lupwic THoma. Lausbubengeschichten. Aus meiner Jugendzeit. 
Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by A. H. Dahl- 
strom. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1932. xii+197 pp. 

The twelve stories comprising this text were published, ac- 
cording to the editor, with the purpose of supplying the textbook 
field with “really interesting material dealing with the everyday 
life of the German youth.” Students who read these stories will 
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enjoy many a hearty laugh and will surely learn much idiomatic, 
every-day German. However, several of these stories have already 
appeared in textbook editions, so that it is difficult to justify the 
publication of an entire volume of such stories, particularly since 
they deal with a boy who is by no means an average German 
youth. In some cases, especially in the last story, there are pas- 
sages which are so revolting that many teachers would not care to 
ask a class to read them. 

In spite of such matters, this edition might be justified if it con- 
tained carefully and correctly written notes and exercises. How- 
ever, the edition contains scores of grammatical errors, many 
cases of awkward phrasing, omissions from the vocabulary, and 
a few typographical errors. Space does not permit the listing of the 
more than one hundred such errors. The following are typical, the 
incorrect form being given first and the page number indicated: 
mood for mode (IX); seszte for setzte (92); den Kognat for den 
Kognaten (118 and in more than twenty-five other cases) ; fiircht- 
barer for furchtbarer (122); den Paragraph for den Paragraphen 
(124 and many other cases); der Spalierobst for das S. (128); 
Spartan for Spartaner (138); in for ins (152). Forms such as “gelt,” 
“gebittet,” and ‘“‘gebrennt” are not explained, only the regular 
forms being given in the vocabulary. The words ‘‘Sommerfrische”’ 
and “‘gescheppert” are omitted from the vocabulary. Many of the 
exercises in word-formation call for the coining of terms such as 
“Leidung” (128), ‘“‘probierlich” (121), ‘‘spiirlich” (121), ‘‘zumach- 
bar” (118). Ill suited exercises are included, e.g., Geben Sie das 
Gegenteil von essen (121). Many of the questions are both incor- 
rectly and awkwardly phrased: Um wie viel Uhr ist er freigelassen? 
(130); Als Ludwig auf das Rektorat kam, wer war dann schon da? 
(131); Was fiir Kinder gibt es, sagte Onkel Pepi? (150). The book 
is not suitable for elementary work, since the text violates about 
every rule of grammar and syntax that the student may have 
learned. 

Finally, it should be added that the illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese are excellent and will greatly increase the students’ interest 
in the stories. 

Paut G. GRAHAM 
Smith College 


H. B. RicHarpson. Outline of French Grammar. New York: Cen- 

tury Co., 1930. 

This time we have a grammar written by a grammarian, to wit, 
a person whose interest is principally in linguistics and who is 
trained in the historical as well as the modern phases of that sub- 
ject. The fact, in this instance, shows itself in many a significant 
detail: Apropos of the negative partitive, the author considers, 
very properly, that the article is omitted, not because the verb is 
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negative, but because we have already, in pas, an expression of 
quantity. Such a statement is not only less arbitrary; it is peda- 
gogically sounder since it does not create another class of ‘‘excep- 
tions’; it is also in conformity with the analysis found in the 
historical grammars, which so often are simpler than the freshman 
textbooks in their presentations, witness the fact that for a long 
time, the almost meaningless disjunctive ruled alone in the elemen- 
tary treatments of French grammar, while emphatic was the word 
used in the technical works. Such a term also links the oral and 
the syntactic in a workable fashion that is at the same time scien- 
tifically accurate, hence we find it in Professor Richardson’s Out- 
line, though, I am glad to say, he is not alone in its use. 

A few points require specific comment: p. 12: Is sot used only 
with an indefinite subject pronoun such as on? Modern writers vio- 
late this rule ever so often. It is, of course, unnecessary to men- 
tion such violations to the average elementary student, but, at the 
same time, seeing that they do exist, the rule might have been less 
categorically worded and the only left out. Id.: Lui seul peut le 
faire and Je n’ai vu que lui are both mentioned under the rule that 
the emphatic pronoun is used where subject or object is separated 
from the verb. The two are vastly different: the first is not sepa- 
rated from the verb and does not need to be in the third person. 

Now comes the question as to how this truly admirable book 
is to be used. The present reviewer confesses to a considerable 
liking for it, but also owns up to being nonplussed as to where and 
in just what manner it would fit. Advanced undergraduates to 
whom the Outline was shown observed that it is well adapted for 
review or for a rapid acquisition of the reading knowledge neces- 
sary for a graduate student. The lessons are succinct sketches 
without any exercises whatsoever. Whether one believed in the 
reading objective or not, it would seem that some drills would be 
necessary. This grammar leaves out of consideration the matter of 
oral training, in one instance to the disadvantage of the grammati- 
cal presentation itself, as where the author remarks that moi and 
toi are used instead of me and te when they stand at the end of the 
verb-pronoun group, in which case it would have been clearer to 
note that that end-point is also the stress-point. For the fresh- 
man as the present reviewer has known him, these omissions seem 
capital. Yet the grammar has been used with undergraduates and 
obviously with success or it would not have been brought out. It is 
to be hoped that Professor Richardson will at some time take the 
occasion to tell us of his experiences. 

A. H. Scnutz 
Ohio State University 
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J. BarBEY D’AvurREvILLy. Le Chevalier Des Touches. Edited with 
introduction, notes and glossary by Walter Scott Hastings. 
New York: The Century Company, 1932. xxii+197 pp. $1.35. 


Professor Hastings has performed a double service for the 
student of French: in the first place, he has resurrected a novel 
which, in its way, is undoubtedly a masterpiece; in the second 
place, he has offered acquaintanceship with one of the most original 
and quixotic literary figures of the past century. Barbey d’Aure- 
villy belongs to that group of neo-Catholic writers which stems 
from Chateaubriand and which includes Baudelaire, Huysmans, 
and Villiers de l’Isle-Adam as its chief representatives. From the 
cut of his clothes to his religion, from his daily habits to his literary 
style, Barbey was a mass of eccentricities and contradictions. He 
wore strange, outlandish costumes, but he did it for his own good 
pleasure and not to amuse or astonish others. He was forever 
professing his Catholic faith, still he was as blasphemous as a 
trooper and worshipped Sin. Anatole France, who knew him well, 
once said of him: “‘Jamais croyant n’offensa Dieu avec tant de 
zele.”” Yet, at bottom, he was innocent of all malice. His faith can- 
not be questioned. 

Barbey’s prose is brilliantly original. It is a strange, never 
tiring composite of violent, sometimes brutal, images and delicate, 
even exquisite, impressions. Certainly his style has an uncommon 
vigor and strength, and this in part makes the reading of Le 
Chevalier Des Touches a great experience. The novel is an historical 
romance of la chouannerie in Barbey’s native Normandy. Both 
Balzac and Hugo wrote of the hair-raising adventures of those 
royalist-Catholic insurrectionists, known as Chouans, who spread 
terror and destruction from the Vendée to Touraine—but with no 
greater skill than Barbey, and with a good deal less feeling for the 
soil that nourished the ill-fated fanaticism of the Chouan counter- 
revolutionists. 

Professor Hasting’s edition leaves little to be desired in the way 
of make-up and technical equipment. There is an able biographical 
introduction to the life of d’Aurevilly and an historical account of 
the Wars of the Vendée. The annotations are ample and accurate, 
and there is a complete glossary as well. Le Chevalier Des Touches 
is well suited for third or fourth semester college French. 

MAvRICE HALPERIN 
University of Oklahoma 


Vingt Petites Piéces. Edited by Ethel F. Dlugo and Héléne Harvitt 
of New York City. New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers, 1932. Text, 172 pp. vocabulary, 30 pp. $.84. 


Vingt Petites Piéces is a collection of dramatizations of anec- 
dotes or incidents in the lives of well-known characters in French 
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history and arts. Most of them are new to classroom texts. They 
form a very good basis for a general study of prominent French- 
men. Francis I, Louis XI, La Fontaine, Moliére, Berlioz, Victor 
Hugo, David Teniers, Rousseau, Rabelais, Balzac, and Voltaire 
are all represented. 

There are four of these plays, however, which I do not think 
wise to include in a book for students because the principal per- 
sonages gain their point by ridiculing an inferior or by ruse or 
trickery, i.e.: Les Bouffonneries de Brusquet, Un Appartement a 
Louer, Rousseau et Le Liévre, Le Stratageme de Rabelais. 

With these exceptions the plays are exactly the type that 
French teachers have long sought, especially for class and club pro- 
grams. They supply a real want. 

A very strong feature of this book is the clever and apt intro- 
duction of all important idioms into the text and vocabulary ex- 
ercises. The comprehension questions and vocabulary exercises 
will give the student an idea of the great names in French history, 
will increase his vocabulary, and make him master of the most 
common idioms and gallicisms. 

Vingt Petites Piéces can best be used as a variant once a week. 
It might become monotonous, if used as an everyday text. 

The vocabulary is adequate and convenient. It contains all 
necessary information—historic, literary, and geographic. 

The book is attractively made up—green cover with decorations 
of blue and black, good paper, large print well spaced. 

Various typographical errors were noted: Table of contents, 
Page v, Title 16, Rousseau et le liévre (liévre) ; 51, 1, des gentilesses 
(gentillesses) ; 53, 7, garde de na jamais (ne jamais); 93, last line of 
résumé rattrapper (rattraper); 112, 13, j’ait tant couru (j’ai tant 
couru); and in the vocabulary: 176, briller, to be right (bright); 
178, se connaitre, to understand, to bea judge of (se connaitre en, a) ; 
181, je dois faire, I ought to do (I must, I am to do); 184, Esope, 
living at end of seventh and beginning of eighth century B.C. (living at 
end of seventh and beginning of sixth century B.C.); 187, haricot, 
kidney beans (kidney bean),—verts fresh string beans (haricots 
verts); 189, la haut, la dessus, (la-haut la-dessus); 189, lui méme 
(lui-méme); 194, j’y perd mon latin (j’y perds mon latin); 196, 
rattrapper (rattraper). 

Rosa M. Pope 
Central High School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


LEEMAN, JEAN. Historiettes. Chicago: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1932. Preface 2 pp., text 106 pp., vocabulary 41 pp. (1600 
words). $1.00. 

This first-year conversational reader contains ten short Scénes 
de la Vie Frangaise (pp. 1-24), twenty-three longer Historieties 
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(pp. 25-94), and twenty letters (pp. 95-108), written by French 
girls and boys. 

The Scénes de la Vie Francaise are based upon photographs of 
French life and lay a vocabulary groundwork for the longer selec- 
tions to follow. Nouns and adjectives are listed in columns followed 
by the Lecture and the Questionnaire. Certain passages are in di- 
alogue form. Special attention is given to the verb, the present 
indicative, imperfect, past indefinite, and future tenses of the four 
conjugations being stressed. In the table of contents the grammati- 
cal points to be emphasized in the particular story are listed. Sim- 
ple language is used and idiomatic constructions are explained at 
the bottom of the page. 

The Historiettes are short and fascinating. The author believes 
that fairy stories are out of place in the junior and senior high 
schools; accordingly, these are not fairy stories. The reviewer 
wishes to ask if the exaggerated statement, “Nos quatre Anglais, 
stupéfaits, saisissent leurs calots, partent et courent encore”’ (p. 24 
from Quatre Soupes), might not seem a trifle insulting to the pupil’s 
intelligence. Perhaps there are arguments on the other side of this 
question. 

To provide an opportunity for constructive practice in conver- 
sational and written French, these little stories are followed by 
questionnaires, oral exercises, and sentence building exercises. 

The letters (invitations, letters of regret, friendly letters, letters 
of introduction, etc.), may be used for sight reading, for dictation 
work toward the end of the year, or as a basis for composition work. 

This book seems free from typographical errors. Used twice a 
week, as suggested in its preface, as a relaxation from the basic 
grammar study, or as a medium for review, this book will be of 
considerable value. 

OLIVE LILLy 
Champaign, Illinois 


MarjorIiE Mutuins. Six Farces d’Antan. Edited with preface, 
notes, exercises and vocabulary. Illustrated. Follett Publishing 
Company, 1932. vi+184 pp. 


The farces offered by Miss Mullins in this collection are la 
Farce du Chaudronnier, la Farce du Savetier et du Financier, la 
Farce de Calbain, la Farce d’Esopet et du Couturier, adapted and 
rewritten in simplified prose, Ja Farce du Paté et de la Tarte and 
la Farce du Cuvier in the modern version in poetry by G. Gassies 
(des Brulies), Librairie Delagrave. In the preface the editor ex- 
presses the belief that acquaintance with the French farce should 
prove valuable to the student of French from the point of view of 
literary history and the insight afforded into middle-class life of 
the medieval period. Students unmoved by these considerations, 
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however, may well feel the appeal of the spirit of satiric jollity 
which enlivens these pages. 

It is evident that much care and thought has been bestowed 
upon the organization of the book with its accompanying notes and 
exercises. Each farce is preceded by stage directions, in French, as 
an aid to producing the plays if this is desired. At the end of the 
play are the Explications, very clear notes on idioms and difficult 
lines, in French whenever possible, and these are followed by 
various kinds of exercises, chiefly designed to develop vocabulary 
and aid in assimilating idioms. In connection with one of the 
exercises, there is given the best explanation of the verb devoir in 
its range of meanings that I have ever seen in any elementary 
book, better than that in many advanced books. It is short but 
definite. The few grammatical points taken up are also dealt with 
very well. One feels a real constructive plan running through all 
the exercises. Objection could be made to a few, notably two vocab- 
ulary studies, one on page 10 and one on page 13, which do not 
seem to have much point and are not clear-cut like the others. It 
seemed to me also that the dictations in the Exercices de Récapitu- 
lation were too long. They ranged from fourteen to thirty-two lines, 
in the last case a whole page, of very fine print. 

Miss Mullins believes that the book could be used as a first 
reader in connection with a grammar. The first three farces are 
not difficult and are quite short as well, but the last three, which 
are the most interesting, are more than twice as long and seem to 
me very much more advanced in vocabulary and style. I am quite 
sure that first year high school pupils at any rate would be unable 
to make much headway with the two versions in poetry, for M. 
Gassies (des Brulies), owing to the demands of versification and a 
desire for local color, no doubt, has made use of irregular construc- 
tions and antiquated forms which should not be encountered at 
that early stage. For college students, of course, it would be a 
different matter and they would probably read the plays with 
understanding and enjoyment. 

RutH R. MAXWELL 
Oak Park and River Forest Township High School 





